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“Teacher! 
may we have a 


Columbia 


Grafonola 
in our school?” 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


The one standard “talking machine” model of the 
world—the Columbia Grafonola ‘‘ Favorite’’— the one 
best selling and most successful of all musical instruments. 
At $50, spot cash, or on easy terms of payment if you 
prefer. 

Subject to three days’ free trial—and now ready for 
delivery by dealers all over the country. 


Go to any one of our 8500 Columbia dealers and hear 
the Columbia Grafonola ‘“‘ Favorite.”’ But be sure it zs 
a Columbia. You can indentify it at once by the tone- 
control “‘leaves” at the front, not doors. 


We will send you the name of a nearby Columbia dealer, 
if you do not find him. 


COL! 


Graphophone Company \\ 


Box A 501, Woolworth Building, New York 


Toronto — 363-5-7 Sorauren Ave. 


GRAFONOLA 
SCHOOL-GIRL 


(Copyright) 


Send for 1913-1914 edition “SCHOOL-ROOM MUSIC” 
Booklet fully illustrated, giving helpful suggestions how 
to make your school music more efficient 


Creators of the talking machine industry. Pioneers and 
leaders in the talking machine art. 


Ownérs of the fundamental patents. Largest manufacturers 


Prices in Canada plus duty spucanienit DEPARTICENT of talking machines in the world. 
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(The One Cent Pictures are 5 to 8 times the size of this picture.) 


Order Pictures for February Birthdays NOW. 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens. 

Half Cent —One Cent—Two Cent —and Seven Cent Sizes. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. 13 for 26 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Send 45 cents for 45 February Pic- DEPT. 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


tures, each 514 x 8, no two alike. 





Cut out this coupon and mail with five two-cent stamps 


, taeeineaeonmbetengtemeasien esas 
We Announce the Publication of Our 


New 1914 Catalogue of 


‘thePerry Pictures 


Containing 1600 miniature illustrations, a Boston Edition Pic- 
ture, a New York Edition Picture, a Bird Picture in Natural 
Colors, and two other pictures. 


Price, 10 cents. (Five two-cent stamps) 


Special Offer 


To the 10,000 who first send ten cents and one of these coupons, 
we will send this new Catalogue containing also a Seven Cent 
Picture on paper 9x 12, but only if one of these coupons is used. 

Write name and address here. 
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LINCOLN 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
A Collection of Authentic Stories, with Poems, Songs, 
and Programs, for the Boys, Girls and Teachers cf Ele- 
mentary Schools. 


By LituiAn C. BerGoup, State Normal School, Macomb, IIl. 
Cloth Price, 40 cents 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN A faithful, graphic portraiture 
adapted to the higher grades of the common schools. Cloth, 
25 cents. 


THE STORY OF LINCOLN For third and fourth grade 
pupils. Paper, 7 cents. 


LINCOLN’S SPEECHES Five celebrated addresses, in- 
cluding the Gettysburg Speech. Paper, 7 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS Life-sized Lincoln Portrait, 
5 cents; Log Cabin, Lincoln’s Boyhood, Statue of Lincoln, 
Lincoln, the Railsplitter, each 10 cents. Large Stencil of 
Lincoln, 15 cents. 


LINCOLN PORTRAIT (Statue by St.Gaudens) An adorn- 
ment to any school-room. 12x 16 inches. Heavy paper. 
Sepia tint, in tube, 25 cents. 


LINCOLN PORTRAITS Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. 
For compositions, cover designs, calendars, and other school 
work. 24 copies in envelope, 10 cents. 


EXERCISES FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY Teeming 
with variety and a patriotic fervor, befitting the occasion 
and lastingly impressive. Prose and poem, song, concert 
and responsive exercises and drills. Heavy paper, 80 pages. 
By mail, 25 cents. 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES Specially 
contributed, selected, arranged and adapted for all grades by 
eleven different authors. 96 pages. Paper. Price, 20 
cents. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY Plays, Songs, and Recita- 
tions. Edited by E. Norris 

(a) Flay Dag, commemorating Washington and Lincoln’s 
Birthdays, (6) My Country’s Flag, (c) Procession of States, 
(d) Color Bearer, (e) Patriotic School, (f) Suggestions for 
Special program. Paper. Price, 15 cents. 

FEBRUARY PLAYS AND EXERCISES By Atice E. 
ALLEN. Eight School-room Plays, including besides an 
Exercise for Washington’s Birthday, seven titles, instinct 


with the life and customs of Colonial and Revolutionary 
Days. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





FOR THE FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


CHOOL CLASSICS for reading, and reproduction, if de- 
sired: No. 28, Story of Washington for the youngest; No. 
66, Farewell Address and Declaration of Independence; 
No. 146, Life of Washinton for Upper grades. Paper, 7 
cents each. 10 or more copies, 5 cents each. 


WASHINGTON PORTRAITS Small size, half-tone, stiff 


paper. 24 copies in envelope, 10 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS Washington on Horseback, 
Crossing the Delaware, Mt. Vernon, Washington and his 
Mother, 10 cents each. 


Young America’s Manual, the Child’s Guide to Patriotism, 
cloth, 25 cents, and Story of the American Flag, cloth, 50 
cents, are very valuable helps for such an occasion. 


LONGFELLOW 
READ 


Tales from Longfellow 


ConTENTS: Evangeline, The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
The Falcon of Ser Federigo, King Robert of Sicily, Cloth. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 125 and 126 Classics. 

By mail, 7 cents each 

Evangeline, 15 cents. Hiawatha, 15 cents. Courtship 
of Miles Standish, 15 cents. Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 
Hiawatha, the Indian, 30 cents. 


LONGFELLOW PORTRAITS 


Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. For compositions, 
cover designs, calendars and other school work. 24 copies 
in envelope, 10 cents. 


LONGFELLOW’S HOME 


Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. For compositions, cover 
designs, calendars, and other school work. 24 copies in 
envelope, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 5 cents. Puritan 
Maiden, 10 cents. Mayflower, 10 cents. Longfellow’s 
Home, 10 cents. Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 
cents. Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. Portrait of 
John Alden, 5 cents. Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. Portrait 
of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS 


1 Wigwam. 2 Red Deer. 3 Hiawatha in Cradle. 
4 Hiawatha. 5 Minnehaha. 6 Nokomis. All 18x24 
inches. 7 Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches. 8 Hiawatha 
Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 8 in set. Price, 50 cents. 


HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING CARDS 


This set of 16 cards is intended for use in connection with 
**The Story of Hiawatha,” “Stories of the Red Children,”’ 
etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Boston WewYork Chicago San Francisco 
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JUST PUBLISHED — 





OVERTON’S HYGIENE SERIES 


By FRANK OVERTON, A.M., M.D., author of Applied Physiology 


PERSONAL HYGIENE, 40 cents 


These books emphasize hygiene in every chapter, 
and at the same time give enough facts of physiology 
and anatomy for the understanding of the hygiene 
of every part of the body. They show how to prevent 
disease, and teach the pupil how to keep well and 
strong. They teach practical hygiene, in clear, con- 
cise language, to a greater extent than any other 


PERSONAL HYGIENE, for 


the lower grades, comprises a simple treatment of 


grammar grade books. 


disease germs; the importance of cleanliness, of good 


GENERAL HYGIENE, 60 cents 


air and deep breathing, of exercise, and of proper food 
and drink; and the care of wounds and accidents. 


GENERAL HYGIENE, 


grades, treats these subjects from a more advanced 


for the upper grammar 
point of view. It lays stress also on public sanitation, 
and gives more detailed information regarding anatomy, 
physiology, the organs and cells, and the chemical 
composition of the body. Throughout the series, 
a'cohol and tobacco are discussed sanely, simply, and 


comprehensively. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 














For 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 


Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 


The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 
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By 
‘* Cherry Tree Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc. 





Just Published 


THE WIDE AWAKE 
FOURTH READER 


The final volume in this popular 
series. The materialis graded to 
the fourth school year and no 
other. The prose selections are 
copyrighted and have not been 
used in other reading books. 

A large book for a small price. 

Cents 


Other books in the series 
The Wide Awake Primer 30 Cents 
The Wide Awake First Reader 


The Wide Awake Second Reader 
5 Cents 
The Wide Awake Third Renter 


NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 


Tome Town For Second Year. 40 Cents. 
Mary Frances Blaisdell, author of “ Boy Blue,” 


nts 





Cents 


“Polly and Dolly,” 
‘(Ulustraled in color.) 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends SchoolEdition. 45 Cents. 

By Thornton W. Burgess. For Third Year. 

The Child’s Book of American History [llustrated. 50 Cents. 
By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. a Third or Fourth Year. 
Indian Child Life Illustrated 50 Cen 3 
By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa).” For Third or Fourth Year. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
For First-Year Reading 
Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents By M. F. Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 
Boy Blue and His Friends a and Doll Tommy Tinker’s Book 
Each, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
The Wide Awake Second Reader 35 Cents 


For Third-Year Reading 
mony Animal Tales > eee yok nd Tales 


50 Cents. By Mado A aby my 
Old Mother West Wind = “Wind's Children 
Mother West Wind’s i imal Fr 
Each, 45 Cents. By Thornton W. aS 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Reading and Phonics” 


Mavup Moore, Supt. Primary Education, Public Schools, 
Canton, Ohio 
(Bc. k rights reserved) 


URING the last half-a-dozen years I have been 

besieged with letters from all parts of the United 

States, asking numerous questions relative to 

school work, a very large majority of which have 
been about Reading. Since the publication in Primary 
EDUCATION, September, 1913, of my article upon Seating 
in the First Grade Room of a Public School, in which 
article I touched upon Reading, the publishers and I 
received so many letters of inquiry that they deemed 
it advisable to have me write another article and have it 
wholly about Reading. Reading, and particularly in the 
First Year, seems to be the Goliath of the teachers. We 
have had what some have called really phenomenal 
success in this work and I am glad to be of service to others 
who are earnestly striving to do all they can for the youth 
of our country, for upon the youth of to-day will quite 
soon devolve the questions of great moment, and the solu- 
tion of these problems will determine the strength or weak- 
ness of our government. 

Reading is a center around which the entire work of the 
primary school should devolve, and, when taught in the 
light of the new century, it includes sense-training, voice- 
culture, games and plays, imaginative work, reasoning, 
and character-building. The avenues leading to and from 
reading are manifold, and the best teachers of our country 
are seeing and using them. 

A taste for good reading is an acquisition the worth of 
which is hardly to be overestimated. A wide difference 
exists, indeed, in children in respect to their inclination 
for reading, but there are few in whom it cannot be more 
or less developed by careful and judicious training. 

No one will dispute, I think, that the acquirement of the 
art of reading constitutes at least half of any education; 
for, after all that may be done for him by others, the 
main work of educating any individual must be performed 
by himself; and reading so multiplies one’s powers for the 
acquisition of both knowledge and culture that to over-rate 
its value would be impossible. 

Learning to read, then, is the child’s all-important task 
when he enters into school life. This task must be made 
enjoyable and interesting or the child’s work is drudgery. 

Learning to read, even the thorough mastery of the 
mechanism of reading, should be an exercise full of genuine 
pleasure for both the learner and the teacher. 

The teacher of the First Grade pupils — of those little 
tots starting to school for the first time — should studiously 
prepare her daily task, for there is no teaching more im- 
portant than hers, from the kindergarten to the graduation 
class in the University. There are no more trying days for 
a teacher than those first weeks, when a number of medium 
and bright minds — as yet unaccustomed to formal learn- 
ing of any kind —are having opened up to them a new 
life. The experienced and conscientious teacher is fearful 
lest she may not proceed in just the right way; the in- 


* Copyright, 1913, by Maud Moore. 
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experienced teacher is at an utter loss to know what or 
how to do. 


How, Do You Track Breciiners ‘40 ‘READ? 

No one question has been asked oftenér’ by teachers 
than “‘How do you ‘teach beginners to read?” 

Reading is not alw4ys.taught correctly in any grade, 
but the most difficult place of all to teach it (or any other 
branch, in fact), is in the First Primary Grade, and the 
hardest part of the year, the very beginning. It is not an 
easy task for the experienced teacher, and it is positively 
overwhelming to the inexperienced teacher. 

Self-activity is the law of growth. The child’s inborn 
desire is to act, and his love of play should be provided 
for by the introduction of lessons that are to be read silently 
and acted before being read orally. These action-lessons 
serve the double purpose of giving freedom and of creat- 
ing the desire for silent reading. The children delight in 
action and in conversation work, and it promotes spon- 
taneity and relieves of self-consciousness. 

As I said before, a child’s life is largely made up of action, 
and his birthright is free motor-activity. It is believed 
that games furnish a better field for the development of 
child-nature than any other exercise ever employed in a 
school course. By means of them the power to think 
quickly, to judge, to act, as well as to learn politeness and 
self-restraint, can be unconsciously acquired. 

That which spontaneously holds the child’s attention 
will be the line of least resistance; therefore his play 
interests should be correlated with the school work. 

The reading matter, then, should be full of action — 
the action of real life. Believing this to be true, the first 
sentence presented to the child should be one,for him to 
act. 

BLACKBOARD READING 


Here it will be necessary to repeat a few of the things 
I said in the previous article. 

In teaching beginners to read, it is imperative that much 
time be spent in preparatory lessons upon the blackboard. 
No teacher of any experience at all, anywhere in this vast 
domain of action, would think for a moment of placing 
a book in the hands of beginners until this blackboard 
reading had been done most thoroughly and conscien- 
tiously. : 

Believing, as before stated, that much of the work of 
children should be based upon action — the action of real 
life — the first sentence presented to the child should be 
one for him toact. For instance, begin with the imperative 
sentence, “Come.” Proceed something like this: Write, 
in a very large hand, the sentence above mentioned on the 
blackboard, and call upon some child to do what it com- 
mands. If you happen to have in your class a pupil who 
was in the first grade the year before, call upon him to act 
the command. If you have no pupil in the class who 
knows the word, you may call one of the pupils to the front 
of the room and have him be the teacher, and have him 


tell you to do what the sentence commands. Then you 
act the command by going to the “teacher.” The “teacher” 
says, “‘What did the sentence tell you to do?” You say, 


“Come.” Have another pupil act as teacher and repeat. 
Then have one of the pupils act the command. Have all 
the pupils in the class act this command before taking 
up another. When a child has finished acting a sentence, 
say: “That will do, thank you.” He will know that he is 
dismissed, and you will be incidentally teaching him manners. 
Erase a sentence every time a child acts it, and write it anew 
for each and every child. This gains their attention better, 
and the very fact that they watch you write it so often, causes 
them to visualize the quicker and better. 

In all the commands remember to first, have the pupil 
read the sentence to himself; second, have him act the sen- 
tence; third, have him read the sentence aloud. NEVER 
neglect to write your one-word commands with a capital 
letter and a period. Always be extremely careful in writ- 
ing your sentences on the blackboard to write not only 
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in a large, legible hand (an absolute necessity), but to 
Aways have the capitals and the correct punctuation 
marks in and at the end of the sentence. Call attention 
to these marks constantly, for it will help wonderfully in 
getting expression and meaning from not only the black- 
board work, but from the book later. (It is also incidental 
language work.) 

At the second lesson take another command such as 
“Go.” Have two or three pupils act the command of the 
first lesson before introducing the command of this second 
lesson. In introducing this second command, have the 
first acted by a last year’s pupil (or act it yourself as directed 
in Lesson 1), and while this pupil is standing by you — 
in obedience to the first command — write the sentence 
in this second lesson on the board and tell him to do what 
it commands. He says, as he proceeds to his seat, “Go.” 
Many others will be immediately ready to play these words. 
Have all the pupils in the class play this lesson, too. 

In the third and succeeding lessons proceed in the same 
manner with more action-words, such as play, run, walk, 
fly, sing, etc. When these words have been wsed in one- 
word commands, make sentences of three words by simply 
using “and,”’ as “Come and go.” “Comeand play.” “Go 
and walk,” etc. Then, enlarge these sentences by intro- 
ducing one or two proper names, as, “Jack, come and go.” 
“Run and play, Frank.” “Come, May, and sing.” In 
arranging lessons for beginners the teacher should be care- 
ful to preserve the continuity of thought. Mere isolated 
sayings scatter the interest, directing the mind first to 
one subject and then to another, thus diverting the atten- 
tion instead of holding it. 

After taking up about a dozen or fifteen words, the sen- 
tences should be largely sequential or conversational. 
This is done to bring out expression, and it is at the same 
time working from that which they know and can do to 
that which they do not know and cannot do. Nothing 
brings out expression and creates interest like conversational 
work — dialogues, some would call it. Have the pupils 
look at each other while talking the sentences. If you call it 
talking instead of reading, the pupils will do better. This 
may seem strange, but it is true. Use the word “read”’ 
as little as possible at any time. Do everything you can 
to make the children natural. Very frequently, have the 
pupils taking part in the conversations or dialogues 
come to the front cf the room while ¢alking. 

Such conversations as these are used: 


1 May Jack go with me? 
2 Jack may go with you. 


1 May Frank play with me? 
2 Frank may play with you. 


1 Jack, may I sing? 
2 You may sing. 


(The figures indicate the speakers.) 


Later, when more words have been learned, the conver- 
sations are longer, as: 


Is sugar good to eat? 

Sugar is good to eat. 

Is sugar sweet? 

Yes, sugar is sweet. 

Are apples sweet, too? 
Well, some apples are sweet. 


Ne doe be 


This blackboard reading continues until the pupils 
have a reading vocabulary of about one hundred words. 
To some teachers this may seem to be taking too much 
time for the blackboard reading, but it more than pays 
in the end, as it gives the pupils greater power upon taking 
up the Primer or First Reader. ‘Make haste slowly,” is 
a splendid motto for the teacher of beginners, especially 
during the first half of the year. 
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Miss S.ra Seesholtz’s First Grade Room at Clar.ndon Avenue School, Canton, Ohio 


(The Educational Publishing Co., 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass., 
publishes a book called “‘ Blackboard Reading,” which contains all 
the sentences that are necessary for this reading from the blackboard, 
and which will very materially aid the busy teacher in this preliminary 
work necessary for reading awy Primer or First Reader. It costs 
but 50 cents.) 

When this blackboard work has been thoroughly done, 
the pupils are ready for the Primer or First Reader of any 
good system that you care to use in your school. I must 
recommend and insist that a good system of phonics be 
begun the very first day of school, as the more thoroughly 
and systematically the phonetic work is done the greater 
the power of the pupils to help themselves. This phonetic 
work should be begun the first day of school and should 
go hand in hand with the reading from the blackboard 
and from the books, and should be conscientiously carried 
on during the first three years at least of the child’s school 
life. It gives him power by giving him a key to the Eng- 
lish language; and, the better a child reads, the better he 
will do everything else. 


PHONICS 


Just a hint how to begin with this\work! The first 
step in this phonetic work is the teachingvof the sounds of 
the letters, or the combination of sounds. Naturally, 
the easiest sounds should be taught first, and the easiest 
are those that can be prolonged indefinitely, such as f, 
1, m, 4,5, s, etc. A good order in which to take up these 
sounds, single and compound, would be something like 
the following: 


(f, ph, gh) 1, m, (@,@) (, eau) eaux, r, (s, g) n, ©, iy at, 
an, in, ing, ings, ight, ights, (i, ¥) ail, ails, ill, ills, ate, 
(z, §) (k,-c, q, ck) (t, d) (er, Zr, Tr, Sr, Tir, ar) ers, p, ], a) 
a, (ic, ick) ip, im, ish, (i, ¥) ly, d, (G, 5) ch, &, ed, est, less, 
ness, sh, qu, v, (w, 9, 00, u, ew) (j, &) (a, 9) Z, h, wh, 
(ou, ow) th, TH, b, (2, ng) (9, 66, y) ful, (oi, oy) (U1, éW) 
ure, X, ex, ex, (air, ir, ar, Gir) a, a. 


I have found by years of experience that it pays, in this 
phonetic work, to teach at the same time, all sounds that 
are alike, as: 


(:, ph, gh) @, 1) (s, 9) (z, 3), etc. 


A good device, or school-room help, is to write or-print 
on cards, to be tacked on the wall, these combinations 
of like sounds, having a separate card for each group. 
The pupils will be constantly visualizing these. Much 
time would be saved if more things were placed on the 
school-room walls for visualization. Pupils could almost 
unconsciously learn many things if given the opportunity. 
Of course, these sounds are to be taught in class before they 
are placed on the walls. These are taught by means of 
cards, containing both the script and the print sound. Any 
company that publishes a phonetic system, prints these 
cards and sells them in sets, or packages, for a very small 
sum. 

How To Conpuct A PHonoGRAM DRILL 


All Grades 


The entire class stands. The teacher stands in the middle 
of the front of the room, with the cards held straight in 
front, rather high. Place these cards from back to front 
of the package held in the hand, as quickly as possible to 
not jerk the cards. These cards are named by the pupils 
individually — not as a class. As soon as a pupil pro- 
nounces a sound he is seated. When all have finished, the 
entire class stands again. If the pupil hesitates and does 
not say-his sound at once, the teacher must not wait for 
him to think about it, but immediately call out “Tell,” 
when the whole class tells the sound at once. If a sound is 
given incorrectly the same thing is done. This exercise 
should be conducted briskly! ‘Teachers must learn all these 
sounds well before trying to use them in this drill. Br 
ABSOLUTELY SURE OF THE SounDs You Present! Use 
BoTH THE PRINT AND SCRIPT SIDES OF THESE CARDS FROM 
THE VERY BEGINNING! Be very careful in holding these 
cards not to turn them to the right or to the left—hold 
them perfectly straight — so that all the pupils in the class 
can see all of the cards all of the time. Be careful that the 
fingers of the hand holding the cards do not cover any of the 
letters. Do not move across the front of the room while 
giving this drill. Stand (or sit if you have a circle for the 
pupils to sit on) perfectly still, and as far in the front of the 
room as you can get. 


EAR-TRAINING 


Simultaneous with the teaching of the sounds should 
be the training of the ear to blend sounds to form words. 
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(Many teachers make the mistake of beginning to blend 
words from the blackboard before the ear has had sufficient 
training in this running of sounds together to form words. 
This impedes progress.) 
I will illustrate by giving you a few ear-training sen- 
tences. | ' 
(The word to be blended — f an.) 


Please hand me that f an. 
Give the f an to the little girl. 
Use the f an. 
Give the f an to the little boy. 
You may use the f an, too. 
Give John the f an. 
Mary, tell him to use the f am. 
Bring the f an back to me. 


Why do I say to have these sentences acted? Simply 
because if the pupils are able to perform the commands, they 
have actually and mentally blended the word. And, as 
children like to do things so very well, you can at once get 
their interest and attention by beginning with action 
sentences. 


(The word to be blended — f old.) 


Have these sentences acted by the entire school first — 
then by individuals. : : ae 


F old your arms. 
F old your hands. 
Rise, and f old your arms. 
F old your arms behind you. 
F old your hands over your head. 
F old your hands behind you. 
Sit down and f old your hands. 


After hundreds of these sentences have been used, and 
the pupils’ ears seem to have been pretty well trained to 
run the sounds together, spend some time in pronouncing the 
phonetic words alone — not in sentences—and have the 
pupils tell what the words are. When you have done this 
for perhaps a week or two begin blackboard blend. This 
consists in writing the phonetic words on the blackboard 
and having the children blend and pronounce the words. 
In a very, very short time, the actual blending part of 
this process should be done inaudibly. 

These blackboard blend words should be taken up in 
groups, or families, first. Here are a few families: 


ight ail ate 
f . ight { ail f ate 
1 ight m ail 1 ate 
m ight n ail m ate 
n ight r ail r ate 
r ight s ail s ale 
s ight p ail K ate 
t ight t ail p ate 
pl ight tr ail pl ate 
fr ight fr ail cr ale 


After having taken up a dozen or more families, write the 
words promiscuously on the blackboard, and have them 
blended by the class. 


How to Conpuct A BLEND DrRiLt 
All Grades 


Have written on the blackboard before the opening of 
school each day, the phonetic words to be blended. They 
should be written neatly, in rows, and not too small. When 
the time comes for the blend drill, have the pupils stand 
and pronounce the words as fast as they possibly cap, each 
child pronouncing but one word, and then being seated. 
These words should Not be sounded aloud except in extreme 
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cases. They must be pronounced very distinctly and 
accurately. Do not pronounce the words after the chil- 
dren; they should be pronounced by the pupils so as to be 
heard by every one in the class: . If a pupil comes to a word 
that he cannot pronounce, do not tell him the word, and 
do not allow any other pupil to tell him the word, but let 
him stand until you have gone around the class; more 
than likely by the time you have gone around the class, 
he, having been quietly studying his word, can now tell 
you what it is without any help from you. If, however, 
he is unable to do this, have him sound the word aloud, 
running the sounds together as fast as he can, when he will 
soon be able to tell the word. If the word contains some 
sound that he does not know tell him the sound only. After 
helping all those standing to get their words, begin over 
again and go around the class in the same manner. Go 
around the class in this manner as many times as time will 
allow. The teacher must watch closely throughout this 
drill. Do not accept a word that is almost right — it 
inust be absolutely correct. 


Book READING 


Having finished the blackboard reading the pupils are 
now ready for some Primer or easy First Reader. Some 
teachers will ask, ‘‘How ‘can the children read from the 
book when they have had nothing but writing from the 


-board?’“Phis transition from script to print is easy if 


the teacher has-had the “Sight-Word” Drill each day. 


. This is conducted in the same manner as the Phonogram 


Drill, previously described. These “Sight-Words” can 
be purchased from any one of several book companies. 
If you have a box of large rubber type you can make them. 
Cards of Manila paper, 5} x 8} inches are used. But it 
is cheaper to.buy them already printed. The words used 
in this “Sight-Word Drill” are those used in the reading 
from the blackboard. Begin this “Sight-Word Drill” 
the first week of school, and add the words to the package 
for the drill only as fast as they are used in sentences in 
the blackboard reading. Use the script and print sides 
of these cards from the very beginning. 

Do not stop the phonogram and blend drills when the 
pupils begin to read from the book — this work should 
continue for two or three years. If this work is conscien- 
tiously done you will be amazed how much and how well 
the pupils will read. The reason? They have a means 
of helping themselves. They have a “key to the lan- 
guage.” 

How many books shall the pupils read in the first year, 
the second year, the third year, etc.? Who is wise enough 
to say? How can a limit be placed either as to the mini- 
mum or as to the maximum? One school reads many 
books, another few; there may be the same amount of 
time used by both. One school may be taught by an 
experienced teacher, the other by an inexperienced teacher. 
One school may be large, the other small. 

One school may be made up of children from good homes, 
children that are well-cared-for, well-fed, comfortably 
clad, children who get plenty of sleep. The other may be 
made up of children who have almost no care and atten- 
tion, children under-fed, poorly-clad, and who sleep on a 
pile of rags or straw in a corner of the room, or in a store- 
box on the street. Should as much be expected of the 
latter as of the former? One school may read twenty 
books, another five, and another two. If children can 
read twenty books well and with pleasure and enjoyment, 
should they be forced to read over and over again the same 
old few? Would it be as enjoyable, as interesting, as 
beneficial? It is really wonderful how much children 
can read after they have been given the power to help 
themselves. How are they given the power to help them- 
selves? By the systematic study of phonics, and by 
reading. Reading gives power for more reading! 

After the pupils begin to read from books, the manner 
of conducting a reading lesson is about the same in all the 
grades. About the only difference is that during the greater 
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part of the first year the pupils read but a sentence at a 
time, while after that they read a paragraph at a time. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS TO FOLLOW CAREFULLY 


1 During the period when pupils are reading from the 
blackboard of course a teacher cannot sit, but it should not 
be necessary for any teacher to stand in conducting a reading 
recitation from a book. It pays better to put your strength 
into an enthusiastic tone of voice and facial expression 
than into your feet. 

2 When hearing a reading lesson (or any other lesson 
for that matter) do not say, “‘ Now, who can read so and so?”’ 
or “Who can tell me this?” etc., and then wait and wait 
before calling upon some one. More time is wasted very 
often between the times that pupils recite than is really 
used in recitations. Call upon pupils quickly! 

3 Be sure, always, to have a copy of the book from 
which the children are reading. Otherwise you cannot 
detect errors. 

4 Get the proper expression from a sentence or para- 
graph before leaving it. Never read through and through 
a lesson regardless of expression. It is better to read only 
part of a lesson and get the correct expression than to read 
it through several times with poor expression. 

5 Some teachers are prone to read for the pupils in 
order to show them the correct expression. This should 
be the very last resort. The pupils can almost always get 
the correct expression if the right kind of questions are 
asked by the teacher. Reading for the pupil is perhaps 
quicker at the time, but he does not gain power, for he 
simply imitates you, thereby becoming parrot-like. If 
he gets the expression himself he understands what he 
reads; if he gets the expression by imitation, you cannot 
know whether he understands or not. 

6 Do not use the word “read” any oftener than is 
absolutely necessary. Instead of saying, “Read the next 
paragraph, John,” ask a suitable question or offer a fitting 
suggestion that will call forth the correct expression of 
the next paragraph or stanza. This helps to keep up the 
interest, too. ‘ 

7 In offering a suggestion, or in questioning, always 
do that first and call the name of the child whom you wish 
to read afterward. If you call the name of the child first 
it kills the enthusiasm for the remainder of the pupils in 
the class. 

8 Get into the spirit of the lesson yourself — be en- 
thusiastic — for it is contagious and the pupils will “catch” 
it. 

9 Never read around a class in the order in which 
they sit in the school-room. Call, upon pupils in different 
parts of the class or room. 

10 Pupils are supposed to be reciting to and for the 
entire class — consequently they should speak loudly and 
distinctly enough’ to be heard and understood by every 
member in the class. 

11 Be sure that the pupils stand straight — not leaning 
against anything — with the book held down from in front 
of the face. But it is nothing short of criminal to make 
the pupils hold their books in one hand! 

12 Before beginning the reading of any reader, study 
carefully the directions for its use — given either in the 
front or in the back of the book — and then as carefully 
follow these directions in using the same. Every good 
book is written with a specific purpose in view. 


The subject of reading is being emphasized more and 
more, and rightfully so. The teacher of reading has a 
rare opportunity to project his influence into the years 
to come. Whatever else we do, we should see to it that 
the subject of reading is well taught. This is the test of 
good teaching, and the teacher who can do this successfully, 
is doing a work whose importance cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

The advantages of reading — and of reading many books 
—are obvious. The child’s vocabulary is increased gradu- 
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ally, but surely, his store of literature is enlarged, his 
imagination is fed and strengthened, his ability to compre- 
hend the subject-matter is increased, and he has, above 
all, cultivated a love and a desire for good reading, be- 
cause he knows the happiness which may be his for the 
taking. 

If books are read only as books, and the aim is simply 
quantity, the reading is simply a farce, and its value is 
practically nothing. If books are used that are beyond 
the comprehension of the pupil, the reading is worthless. 
But when the work is properly done, the material suited 
to the age and understanding of the child, the greater the 
number of books read, means a greater and a constant 
development of power in the pupil, an ability to find out 
for himself the beautiful in the world about him, the heavens 
above him, and in his fellow creatures. 


A word of explanation as to the pictures accompanying 
this and the September article. So many persons have 
written and asked whether these schools are in Canton. 
That is “‘ Foolish Question, No. ——.” What object should 
I have in using the pictures of schools elsewhere to illus- 
trate the work done here in Canton? We as human beings 
ask a great many questions that we would not ask if we 
took even a few moments to consider. And many of these 
letters asking this question did not even contain a stamp 
for reply. One letter is not very much to write, but hundreds 
of letters are. The time alone that it requires to reply 
to these letters means a very great deal to a person, to say 
nothing of the stationery and stamps. 

. So many teachers have asked me to write them a list of 
the books used in the first year classes. . 

I take this opportunity of giving a list of the books read 
in Miss Sara Seesholtz’s room last year. She enrolled 
during the year seventy children and read fifty-nine differ- 
ent books. They are as follows: 


1 Blackboard Reading 32 The Thought Reader 

2 Additional Primer 33 What the Pictures Say 

3 Beebe Picture Primer 34 Stepping Stones to Literature 
4 Bass Primer Book I 

5 Baldwin Primer 35 New Century Reader 

6 Bender Primer 36 Beginner’s First Reader 

7 Outdoor Primer 37 Primer of Nursery Rhymes 

8 Brownie Primer 38 First Language Reader 

9 Little Helper Book I 39 Culture Reader 


10 Heath Primer 

11 Reading-Literature Primer y 

12 Sunbonnet Babies 42 Metcalf-Call Reader 

13 New Education Book I 43 Eugene Field Reader 

14 Hop O’ My Thumb, Tom 44 Silver-Burdett First Reader 
Thumb 45 Child-Life First Reader 

15 Art-Literature Primer 46 Second Brownie Book (Banta) 

16 The Child’s Word Garden 47 Reading-Literature First Reader 

17 Lights to Literature BookI 48 Little Helper Book II 

18 Sprague Classics Book I 49 Realistic First Reader 

19 First Book for Little Folks 50 Child’s Reader in Verse 

20 Art-Literature Reader Book I 51 Progressive Road to Reading 

21 Howe First Reader Book I 

22 Arnold Primer 52 Cherry Tree Children 

23 Additional First Reader 53 That’s Why Stories 

24 Mother Goose Reader 54 Heath First Reader 

25 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 55 Short Stories for Little Folks 

26 The Three Pigs 56 Progressive Course in Reading 

27 Brooks First Reader Book I 

28 Pussin Boots, Reynard the Fox 57 Fairy Tale and Fable 

29 .Rational First Reader 58 The Tale of Peter Rabbit 

30 Cyr Reader Book I 59 The Tale of Jemima Puddle- 

31 Overall Boys Duck 


40 Jack and the Beanstalk 
41 Lippincott’s Primer 


I do not want any one to think that just thoSe 
teachers whose rooms have appeared in the paper are 
the only ones who do good work. We have a most ex- 
cellent corps of teachers—none better. But these pictures 
we had and used more to show the manner of seating 
than for anything else. We have hundreds of visitors 
every year and we are pleased to take them wherever 
they may wish to go. If you are a “doubting Thomas” 
we extend a most cordial invitation to you to come and 
visit our schools. Whenever you may come you will find 
yourself welcomed by most genial, energetic, conscientious, 
and loyal teachers. 
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The Little New Year and the Twelve Months 
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History in Story, Song and Action 


FLORENCE M. MILLeEr, Teacher of History, Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 


(The pictures to illustrate this work were taken by Willis B. Anthony, 
of the Fitchburg Normal School.) 


Subjects for the Lessons and Stories for January 
NEw YEAR’s DAY, AND THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Object of the Lessons in January 
1 To continue the work begun in December, connecting 
the stories of customs in other countries with New 
Year’s as they were connected during the last month 
with Christmas. The children should be taught 
to understand customs which differ from their own 
in order that they may be sympathetic and broad- 
minded, most important elements in good citizen- 


ship. 


2 In connection with the story of the life of Benjamin 
Franklin, emphasize industry and helpfulness to the 
city and nation. 


Outlines for Lessons and Story Work 
New Year’s Day 
I Story of the Roman god Janus 
1 Appearance and attributes. 
2 Roman celebration of New Year’s Day. 
II Custom of exchanging gifts at New Year’s 
1 One of the oldest and most universal observ- 


ances. (Still retained in France and the 
Latin countries.) 


2 Persians — exchanged presents of eggs. 
3 The Druids—in Britain—gave branches of 


mistletoe, cut the night before, from the 
oak tree in a forest dedicated to the gods. 
This mistletoe was considered sacred. 


III New Year’s Customs in England and Scotland. 
(New Year’s more important than Christmas 


in Scotland.) 


1 New Year’s Eve customs 


a 
b 
c 
d 


To unbar or open doors and windows to 
“let out the Old and let in the New.” 

Midnight service in the churches. 

Ringing the church bells. 

Hogmanay — Eve of New Year in Scot- 
land known as Hogmanay; this word 
is found in nearly every New. Year 
rhyme. We do not know its meaning. 
Bands of the poorer children or of men 


and boys, wrapped in sheets or disguised 
in some way, go around from house to 
house on the last day of the year, singing: 


Rise up, gude wife, and shak’ yer feathers, 

Dinna think that we are beggars; 

We are bairnies come to play, 

Rise up and gie’s (give us) our Hogmanay. 
Or other rhymes. They are given a 
piece of oat cake or cakes and fruit; 
after which they chalk the door of the 
house with the number of the New Year. 
This mark is left on the door until the 
day after New Year’s. 


e First-Foot— This name is given to the 


first person who steps over the threshold 
of the house after twelve o’clock. No 
person, except a boy, must go out until 
some one has entered the house—this 
is “taking the New Year in.” 

Good or bad luck depends upon who 
is the “First Foot”; if a man entered 
first, it was considered good luck for the 
coming year. Sometimes bands of young 
men or boys went around and there was 
much feasting and merry-making. 


f Beliefs about the winds of New Year’s 


Eve. 


If New Year’s Eve night winds blow south 
It betokeneth warmth and growth; 

If west, much milk and fish in the sea; 

If north, much cold and storm there will be; 
If east, the trees will bear much fruit; 

If northeast, flee it, man and brute. 


g To get the “cream of the year”: As the 


h 


hour of midnight is striking, all rush 
to the nearest spring to see which can 
get the first pitcherful of the new year. 
This means the best luck for the new 
year. 

“Burning out the old year”: Material 
for a great bonfire is collected during 
the last day of the old year and the 
fire is lighted New Year’s Eve. Every- 
one is expected to throw something more 
into the fire. 
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2 New Year’s Day. 

a Carrying the wassail-bowl—Story of 

Rowena, daughter of Hengist, and the 
British chief. The béw!is.carried from 

door to door by youn - women. 

6 Wassailing the orchar The trees 

are sprinkled from ‘the bowl and 
boys and girls dance around ‘them, 


singing: ; ths... 


. 


Stand fast, root, bear well, top; 
Pray God send us a good howling crop; 
Every twig, apples big; 
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3 (Twelfth Night Customs (January 6). 
(Picture— Ladies’ Home Journal, January. 
1906.) 

a The Story of the Wise Men may be told 
again, adding more details. The Story 
of Baboushka belongs to this date 

b The Christmas celebration lasted in many 
places until Twelfth Njght. 


c .The Twelfth Night Cake. 
ey, (Probably originated in France.) 
d Other festivities — Bombarding paste 


board castles; pelting each other with 





Mother Nature and Spring—Winter is Going Away 


Every bough, apples snow; 
Hats full, caps full, 
Full quarter sacks full. 


b New Year’s Feast in Scotland. 

Takes the place of the Christmas dinner 
in England. 

Drinking each other’s health. 

Many cakes— “Pitcaithly bannocks,”’ 
ornamented with iced mottoes, “A 
Happy New Year” and “A Merrie 
Auld Yule”; Scotch buns, etc. 

c Consulting the Bible on New Year’s 
morning before breakfast. 


egg-shells filled with rose-water; pies 
filled with live frogs; twelve fires lighted 
in a field; plum-cake placed on ox’s 
horn. 
IV New Year’s customs and observances in other 
countries 
1 Making New Year’s calls in New York — uni- 
versal custom; dated from the time of the 
Dutch. 
2 The great family day in France — presents; 
family dinner at night; sending of cards. 
3 In Frankfort-on-the-Main, at the same mo- 
ment, the whole city wishes itself a Happy 








Acting the Stury cf the Twelve Months 
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Illustrating Story of Franklin 


New Year. (Very old custom.) Family par- 
ties, etc., on New Year’s Eve: games, music, 
and stories enjoyed. When the first stroke of 
midnight is heard from the dome of the cathe- 
dral, the windows of every house are opened, 
every person leans out, a glass held high in 
the hand, and all join in the salute, “ Prosit 
Newjahr!\” (“Happy New Year!”’) 


4 In Belgium on New Year’s Eve children strive 


to secure a “sugar uncle” or “sugar aunt” — 
Early that day the children get possession 
of all the keys; they then watch, and, if they 
can catch any relative in a room alone, they 
hurry and lock the door. The prisoner is not 
released until he has promised all they 
demand. 

In rural Russia. 

a Pea-and-wheat-shooters — Boys at sun- 
rise on New Year’s Day filled their 
pockets with dried peas and wheat, 
and go in bands from house to house. 
They go into the houses, which they 
find unlocked; throw the peas at their 
enemies; and sprinkle the wheat upon 
their friends, if they find them asleep. 

b Visit of the peasants to the house of the 
nobleman — The most beautiful horse 
of the village is decorated with ever- 
greens and led to the house of the noble- 
man. The pea-and-wheat shooters fol- 
low. The nobleman’s family receive 
the guests in the parlor and-the children 
give them small silver coins. 

c Procession of animals— This consists 
of such animals as the ox, cow, goat, 
and hog, decorated with evergreens and 
led by children. Behind these, old 
women bring the barnyard fowls, also 
decorated. 

d Paying visits on the second day of the 
New Year. 


6 In China and Japan. 


a All debts must be paid with ending of old 


year. 

b Three legal holidays, but festivities last 
longer; many shops close for two weeks. 

c Gay appearance of cities — Houses deco- 
rated with lanterns, artificial flowers, 
and strips of red paper with mottoes. 
Crowds on streets, dressed in — bright 
colored silks. 


d New Year calls and New Year saluta- 
tion: “I humbly wish you joy.” 

e The New Year a common birthday for 
everyone. 

f Japanese form of Christmas tree — At 
New Year’s the Japanese plant on either 
side of the gate or doorway young pine 
trees and pine branches and bamboo. 
Eight hundred and fifty years ago 
the pine branches were used. The 
Japanese think that they represent cour- 
age and endurance, because they retain 
their leaves in cold weather. The bam- 
boo grows very straight, so that repre- 
sents truth and virtue. On the pine 
trees are hung oranges and other decora- 
tions. 


New Year’s Stories 

An All-the-Year-Round Story, by Emilie Poulsson. 
(In the Child’s World.) 

The Fairy’s New Year Gift, by Emilie Poulsson. 

The New Year’s Bells, by Kate Whiting Patch. (In 
the Plan Book — from the “Favorite. ’’) 

The Twelve Months (A Bohemian Story). (Given 
in “Fairy Tales,” by Edouard Laboulaye.) 


Suggestions for the Stories 

One of the smaller children may represent the Little 
New Year; other children may represent the months, each 
bringing some gift to the New Year. 

“The Twelve Months” is a good story for the children 
to act. It should be used in a Third or Fourth Grade. If 
the teacher desires she can allow the,children to cut out 
and make capes and hoods from Dennison’s crépe paper. 
These are of different colors to illustrate the different 
seasons of the year; white, like snow, for winter; green, like 
grass, for spring; gold, like ripe corn, for summer; purple, 
like grapes, for autumn. Some place in the school-room 
must be chosen for the peasant woman’s home; other parts 
of the room represent the woods. The children decide 
upon the different articles, which are needed in acting the 
story, taking what they can find in the room most like 
the object they wish to represent. Of course the children 
give in their own words the conversation between the 
different characters. 


Poems and Quotations for the New Year 
Last few lines of “The Death of the Old Year,’’ by Alfred 
Tennyson. 
“Ring Out, Wild Bells,” by Alfred Tennyson. 
“The New Year,” by George Cooper. 
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“The Child and the Year,” by Celia Thaxter. 

“A New Year,” by Margaret Sangster. 

“The New Year,” by Dinah Maria Mulock. 
Quotation from “A New Year,” by unknown author: 


Over the threshold a gallant new-comer 
Steppeth with tread that is royal to see; 

White as the winter-time, rosy as summer, 
Hope in his eyes, and with laugh ringing free. 


Quotation from “The New Year” — unknown author: 


Ring out, O bells, ring silver-sweet o’er hill and moor and fell! 
In mellow echoes, let your chimes their hopeful story tell, 
Ring out, ring out, all-jubilant, this joyous glad refrain: 

“A bright New Year, a glad New Year, hath come to us again!” 

Songs for the New Year 

The Old Year and the New (Walker and Jenks). 

The Little New Year, by Harriet S. Jenks. 

The New Year, Laura Frost Armitage—J. C. Gebauer. 


(Holiday Songs, by Emilie Poulsson, Milton Bradley 
Company.) 


Refer ences 


Curiosities of Popular Customs, by William S. Walsh. 


English Christmas and Scottish New Year, by M. E. 
Leicester Addis. 


(Part of the material 


given in the outlines above is adapted from 
these references.) 


Suggestion for making work about Benjamin Franklin more 
interesting 


Let the children have kites cut from white paper; upon + 


each kite is placed one letter of the name Franklin. The 
eight children stand in a line in the right order so that the 
letters on their kites make the word Franklin. Then 
each child reads or recites some saying of Franklin’s be- 
ginning with the letter which he has on his kite. All the 


sayings except one are from the maxims in “Poor Richard’s 
Almanac.” 


F — For want of a nail the shoe was lost ; for want of a 


shoe the horse was lost; and for want of a horse 
the rider was lost. 


R — Remember that Time is money. 
(From “Advice toa young Tradesman.) 
— A word to the wise is enough. 
— Never leave that till to-morrow which you can do 
to-day. 
Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep thee. 
Little strokes fell great oaks. 


-It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright. 
- Necessity never made a good bargain. 


2-Frx 2 3 
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Benjamin Franklin, by John T. Morse, Jr. (American 
Statesman Series.) - 
Men of Achievement — Inventors, by Philip G. Hubert, 


r. 

The Men Who Made the Nation, by Edwin Erle Sparks. 

Life of Benjamin Franklin, by James Parton (2 vols.) 

Little Journeys to the Homes of American Statesmen, 
by Elbert Hubbard. : 

Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans, by 
Edward Eggleston. 

Historic Render tr Elementary Schools, by L. L. W. 
Wilson. 

The Bay View Magazine, December, 1902. (An Tllus- 
trated article, “In Colonial Philadelphia,” by 
Rebecca Harding Davis.) 


Tue New YEAR: AN. ENTERTAINMENT IN ILLUSTRATION 
In honor of the Birthday of the Year 
I The Watch: Tableau ofa little girl, watching for the new 


i ’ ca . . 

Ansold-fasBioned clock stands in the hall; a little girl is 
on the stairs, leaning over the banister, looking eagerly 
at the clock. The clock is just on the point of striking 
twelve. If desired, it may strike while this tableau is 
given. If the tableau cannot be given with the little girl 
on some steps or stairs, she may be standing near the clock. 
One of the taller children should be chosen for this tableau; 
the little girl should wear a light, thin dress, arranged to 
resemble an old-fashioned costume, with short waist, 
low neck, little puffed sleeves, and long, full skirt. 


II The Arrival: Tableau of the “Little New Year” 

In the center of the stage a kind of throne is erected; a 
box or log with sofa pillows around it to give the desired 
shape may be used. Some white material is thrown over 
this: on the white material are representations of snow made 
from cotton and mica snow. Green boughs are placed 
around the throne and representations of snow on the 
boughs. On the throne stands a child representing the 
New Year, or giving the greetings of the New Year. If the 
New Year is represented, of course the child should be very 
small. A white garment, sprinkled with mica snow, and a 
white crown of imitation snow or of silver bells should be 
worn. The date of the New Year is placed on the child’s 
costume or shown in some other manner. ; 

If the child is to give the New Year’s greeting, a taller 


(Continued on page 57) 








Watching for the New Year 
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Four Little Scamps Are We 


Adam 


Talks on Art 


MAvp Moore, Superintendent Primary Education, Public Schools, Canton, Ohio 
(Book rights reserved) 


completely eliminated from a possible acquaintance 

with pictures. We are living in an age which repre- 

sents an ideal opportunity for contemplating a child’s 
relation to art and to pictures. The double term is used 
because as a truth children frequently like pictures that 
are estranged from art. But there is usually a very good 
reason for that admiration, and we secure a cue for a better 
expression of it in another picture. 

If we place children in growth and children in intellect 
within the child-age pale, we simplify much vagueness in the 
classification of mind towards art. The only other class 
would then be the so-called cultivated class. 

The first class mentioned here has within its ranks very 
remarkable critics. Any picture which will pass muster 
before the eyes of the children and the uncultured is as- 
sured of a life of its own in art. 

Quite true is it that the only expression which some pic- 
tures elicit from those of the child-age is, “That is lovely!” 
or “Isn’t it beautiful?” or “I like that!” but it denotes 
such a healthy mental condition on the part of the observer 
that we quite willingly wait for the cultivated age which 
makes language more ducttfle. 

As a usual thing a child looks for something in a picture 
and tells his honest opinion about it. My observation has 
led me to think that the first quality desired and enjoyed 
. is action. Just one illustration on this point. A few days 

ago in conversation with a third grade boy who does not 
like to read I inquired, “Is there nothing you like to read 
or to have read to you?” His replies were mostly in 
monosyllables and in his reply to my inquiry he said, 
“Shipwrecks.” More talking and more questioning on my 
part and I finally said, “Do you like pictures?” He said, 
“Some.” In reply to the query, “What kind do you 
like?” he said, “Shipwrecks.” I said, “Is that all you can 
think of that you like to see? Isn’t there any other kind 
of picture that you like?” He finally said, “Yes, fires.” 
I asked, “What makes you like fires and shipwrecks so 
well?” He replied, “Oh, you can see so far off and so 
much in them.” 

That boy could see across the great ocean in a shipwreck 
and miles down the street in fires, as well as all the activity 
of the people in those pictures. The perspective as well 
as the action appealed to him, although he knew it not by 


I: this day and age the question of cost has been 


that name. That boy, if cared for and trained carefully. 
will be able to see all there is in a picture. 

Action is undoubtedly prior to color in interesting a 
child. Color comes second, and expression last, among the 
characteristics of attractiveness. Without really thinking 
you may doubt this statement and say, “That is a mistake 
— color comes first; see how quickly a baby will grab for 
a highly or brightly colored ball placed within the range 
of its vision.” This I do not deny, but that same baby will 
turn quickly away from the ball to laugh and coo at frolic 
and fun and action. 

The study this month will be about cats. The choice 
of the cat as the first animal to be studied needs no defense, 
as the cat is the most universally familiar and most generally 
loved of all animals among the children. Almost all 
children are attracted to cats and dogs as playmates and 
companions. 

The cat playing with her kittens is an attractive sight. 
She teaches them to care for themselves, and in her rough- 
and-tumble play with them inculcates much valuable 
training in cat discipline. 

The cat instinct differs from that of the dog. She is more 
attached to places than to persons. Her first concern upon 
coming into a new place is to examine every crook and corner 
with great care, and it is not until she is familiar with the 
place that she seems contented. She uses her innate 
keen sense of smell to find her accustomed places, and when 
the place has become familiar, then she seems to develop 
the affection for human beings. Oftentimes when the cat 
is being carried from one place to another by her friends 
she will express great discontent and fear, and she will also 
travel long distances to find home. The stories we fre- 
quently hear concerning this latter characteristic seem 
almost incredible. 

The cat hunts alone in the dark, and quietly watches 
and waits at the mouth of a hole where her prey is in hid- 
ing; suddenly she pounces upon it; the sharp claws hold 
it firmly until she can carry it away for her own use as 
food. 

“Among the curious features connected with the asso- 
ciation of the cat with man, we may note that it is the only 
animal that has been tolerated, esteemed, and at times 
worshiped, without having a single distinctly valuable 
quality. It is, in a small way, serviceable in keeping down 
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the excessive development of small rodents, which from 
the beginning have been the self-invited guests of man.” 

The important feature with the talks about cats is to 
have the children tell their own iences with their 
own pets. Encourage the children to tell their stories in a 
natural and simple manner, and then use the facts to im- 
press the particular qualities which appear in the accounts. 

The purpose of the conversations about cats, or any other 
pet, is to develop an increasing interest in domestic ani- 
mals, to arouse an appreciation of their valuable character- 
istics, and to strengthen the sympathy for animals. 

An abundance of stories illustrating the habits and 
characteristics of these animals should go-hand in hand 
with the experience of the children in order to widen the 
range of their thought, to add quite materially to their 
knowledge, and to strengthen the impressions already 
made. 

I give here a true story as written to me by my good 
friend, Miss Edith H. Fulton, Portsmouth, Ohio, who is 
an ardent admirer of the feline tribe. This story contains 
some interesting facts as to cat ways. 


CYCLOPS 


Flowing past and forming the southern boundary of the 
great state of Ohio is a river which the Indians in their 
not particularly melodious language called “The Beautiful.” 
With green hills ready to dip their very feet in its waters, 
so close to its shores do they rise, this river follows its 
willow-lined bed, bearing boats of pleasure and profit 
to prosperous village and city. This river, as do all things 
material and earthly, has both good and evil in it. The 
river at times becomes so mighty that it leaves its banks 
and overflows the towns and cities along its course, sweep- 
ing away bridges and buildings, and driving people from 
their homes. 

There is one memorable year in which there were two 
great floods, and many people were homeless until the 
waters subsided. Such a flood is perhaps as great a hard- 
ship to dumb animals as to the people. A man will drive 
his horse or cow to high land, but his cat or dog can “sink 
or swim, live or die, survive or perish.” Such was true 
in the case of poor Cyclops. When the rising waters drove 
him from his familiar haunts he took refuge in a strange 
stable. But the water followed him there and one night 
while he slept it surrounded him and made him a prisoner. 
He was brave, though, and climbed out of a window and 
crept over a long, long grape-arbor to the house. There 
is nothing which frightens a cat so much as water, and to 
walk such a distance above a muddy torrent was a task 
Cyclops thought he was not equal to. 

There came a day, however, when hunger developed 
bravery enough to cause him to try the perilous journey. 
But, alas! His very beginning was cause for greater fright, 
for in getting out of the window a cruel wire tore his eye. 
He kept on, however, until he reached the house where he 
mewed and mewed until some one opened the door and 
let him in. He knew instinctively that he had at once 
found a place where cats were loved, for the lady bathed 
his eye and fed him every day until the river receded into 
its banks. 

It seemed to Cyclops that he had no more than settled 
himself in his old quarters before here was the water again 
driving him away from his home and disturbing his peace 
and comfort. In a stable he found a kitten who told 
him a pitiful tale of the way she had lost her tail. And 
sure enough Cyclops saw that she had but a little stump like 
a rabbit’s tail instead of a beautiful snake-like appendage 
as is customary. Cyclops led the little kitten over the 
grape-arbor to the kind lady’s house. The lady did what 
she could for the tail, but had better success with their 
appetites. 

When the river again went back into its banks, Cyclops 
left, too, and the kind lady never saw him again. 

As for “Stump-Tail,”’ she said, “No, this is the best 
boarding-house I ever had, and you may go, Cyclops, if 
you wish, but I shall remain here.” And stay she did. 
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Now she is a beautiful gray and white tabby, but she never 
grew a better tail nor had a better name than “Stump.” 


Good pictures of animals increase the interest and sug- 
gest new thoughts. In the pictures the children can read 
many of the characteristic habits and moods of the ani- 
mals. Appropriate stories should be centered around 
each picture in order that it may be vital to the child; 
then the picture will remain in the memory of the child 
with some definite meaning. 

Lessons on domestic animals are among the best for 
developing the power of fluent oral description. The 
child has abundant material for use, the vocabulary is 
simple, and he abandons himself to the subject. 

Besides the story side of the copies of the masterpieces 
of art, use them in sense-training games as described in the 
December article in my talk about the Madonnas, as pub- 
lished in Primary Epucation. Use in this work such 
pictures as, “Four Kittens” and “The Cat Family,” by 
Adam; “Cats and Kittens” and “Study of Cats,” by 
Lambert; “A Fascinating Tale” and “Cat and Kittens 
with Clock,” by Ronner; “Old Woman and Cats” and 
“Young Kittens,” by Knaus. Also the following: “ Dossie,”’ 
“A Jewel of Asia,” “Dear Lady Disdain,” “Russian and 
Persian,” “A Proud Mother,” “Puss in Boots,” “The 
Petitioners,” “Topsy and Eva,” “The Spirit of the Summit,” 
“Somebody’s Pets,” “And Bitter Cold It Was,” “Vivat 
Regina,” “Two Kittens.” 

You can get these pictures from the Perry Pictures Com- 
pany, Malden, Mass. Write them for a catalogue of their 
pictures. As these pictures all have to be ordered by num- 
ber instead of by name I shall here give you the numbers 
in case you wish to order them at once. They cost only 
one cent each. The numbers are 499, 500, 572, 573, 
1099, 1099B, 820B, 820D, 3500, 3501, 3502, 3503, 3504, 
3505, 3506, 3507, 3508, 3509, 3510, 3511, 3512. 

You can also get these pictures from George P. Brown 
& Co., 38 Lovett St., Beverly, Mass. 





A Fascinating Tale, ee 
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GEOGRAPHY LESSONS 


Eskimo Sand-table 


MARGRETE L. PETERSEN 


(Book rights r. served) 


INTER time, when the ground is white with snow 
WV and the ice on the ponds is just right for skating, 
is certainly the most fitting, season of all the 

year for the study of the Eskimos. 

The first and also the most important thing to remember 
when beginning a new study is to get the children’s interest 
aroused; the rest is easy. With this idea in mind, the 
teacher drew upon the blackboard an Eskimo scene, adding 
a bit each day, until when it was finished a typical Eskimo 
scene was depicted. 

The original of this charming Eskimo picture was copied 
from one by Olive Long, foundin the Prrmary Epucation, 
January, 1910. As new objects were added to the picture, 
stories of Eskimo life were told or read. The first part of 
the picture showed the cold Northland covered with ice 
and snow; large icebergs loomed up in the background, 
while in the foreground was a wide expanse of snow. 


The talk that day was on the character and features of 


the country itself, comparing it with our own country. 

The next day the children found an igloo added to the 
picture, so the talk that day centered on the home of the 
Eskimo, again comparing it with their own comfortable 
homes. For busy work they cut igloos from white paper 
and mounted them on gray paper. 

After that other things of interest were added to the 
picture from time to time. An Eskimo boy, a woman with 
a baby on her back, a sled drawn by two dogs, and finally 
the animals of the cold Northland; the polar bear, the 
seal, walrus and whale. Each picture brought its own 
story, the animals especially. came in for a good share of 
attention, as the children, particularly the boys, took great 
delight in hearing stories of them. While below the third 
grade not a great deal can be hoped for in the way of written 
language work, still something may be done with the aver- 
age second grade pupil, if proper preparation is made and 
they are interested in the subject; and also if the teacher 
is willing to work very slowly. 

After the talk or story each day a list of words referring 


to the story was put on the blackboard; this list was after- 
wards pronounced and then copied, and finally used in 
oral and then written sentences. It may seem that a great 
deal of time was spent on this work, but as it gave material 
for spelling, writing and language lessons, no extra time 
was needed for the geography lessons. 

The work so far had extended over a period of about 
two weeks. So the teacher thought it high time to begin 
the work on the sand-table, which always serves to make 
real the life of the people they are studying. 

First the children prepared the sand, making it moist 
enough for modeling. Then at the back of the sand- 
board they placed window-glass over blue paper to form 
the sea; on this they placed icebergs, which they had 
previously cut from white cardboard and covered with 
diamond dust; these icebergs were put in standards made 
from molding clay in order that they might stand upright. 

They next molded an igloo of the wet sand, making a 
hollow place for the entrance. When this was finished 
it was completely covered with white cotton batting. The 
teacher then tried a new experiment, which proved a good 
one. 

A thin boiled flour paste was made and this was smeared 
over the igloo with the back of a large spoon, and while 
it was still wet, the diamond dust was lavishly sprinkled 
over it; when it became dry, the igloo sparkled like 
crusty snow. Then with a piece of charcoal lines were 
drawn to make it look as if built of blocks of snow. 

After this dogs were cut from cardboard and hitched 
to a sled made from brown construction paper. The 
children finally cut animals from cardboard, and the best of 
these were chosen for the sand-table. : 

The Eskimo dolls were, of course, made by the teacher; 
ordinary ten-cent dolls were painted a good Eskimo color, 
the teacher using oil paints mixed with banana oil, as this 
oil dries very rapidly. Some of the dolls were dressed. in 
white fur, while the others wore cotton batting suits. 

It did not take so very long to dress these dolls; any way 
the teacher felt amply repaid for the time spent, by the 
children’s delight. 

The study of the Eskimos came to a happy end by the 
children having an Eskimo afternoon, when songs and 
recitations were given and also a little Eskimo play. The 
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suggestions for this were found in Primary EpucaTion, Books used 
January, 1902, under the heading of “Afternoons Abroad.” The Snow Baby. — Peary 
The study of the month had certainly proved one of Children of the Cold. — Schwatka 

pleasure and profit to both teacher and pupils. Seven Little Sisters. — Andrews 
Little Folks of Far Away Lands. — Whitium 
Around the World.. Book I. — Carroll 
Our Little Alaskan Cousin. — Nixon 
Our Little Eskimo Cousin. — McManus 

Little Folks of Many Lands. — Chance 


Songs 
Down from Old Alaska. — Primary Education, January, 
1902. 
The Sun has Gone to Sleep. — Primary Education, 
January, 1902. 
on offer sled Indian Sleepy Song. — Primary Education, January, 1902. 
I am a Gay ‘Little Eskimo. — Primary Education, 
January, 1909. . 














4 Alaska. — Primary Education, January, 1902. 
Recitations 
An Eskimo Finger Play. — Primary Education, January, 
/ 1909. 
An Eskimo. — Primary Plans, January, 1910. 
ca Fskimo Finger Play. — Primary Education, January, 1013. 
SOME OF THE LANGUAGE EXERCISES 
Eskimos live in the north. It is very cold in the north. [It is so 
4 cold that trees cannot grow there 
An Eskimo house is called an igloo, it is made of blocks of snow 
J and it looks like an apple cut in two. 


In the summer time the Eskimos house is made from skins o1 animals 
Peter ARTASIAN 
(Armenian boy six months in our country.) 


r- Sled : Eskimos live in the North. Their clothes are made of skins of 
| > mals. 
rr Their homes are made from blocks of snow. 
it 5 In the summer they live in houses made of skins 
| K They eat fat food this keeps them warm. 
e Eskimos hunt the bear and seal. 

( These animals are used for food and clothes . 

OHN ARIASIAN 

it I am a little Eskimo boy. 
n I live in the North. 


It is very cold in the North. 


e . - 
ms It is so cold that trees cannot grow 


My house is made of snow. 














t We call it an igloo. 

- I have a sled made of bones 

) I have three dogs and they draw my sle.! 
i They run very fast. ARAM 
1 

5 

L 
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READING LESSONS 


How We Begin 
Vv 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


IVE more and more drill on phonics and less on 
(5 sight words. Give no sight words except those 


too hard for your Babies to get themselves with 
a very little help. 

“Make lists of as many words as possible that begin with a 
certain sound. Have children tell them very rapidly. 
1 All sight and phonic words they have had. 2 Objects 
in the room. 3 Names of people. 4 Names of places. 
5 Add to the list on the board anything the children sug- 
gest. Ex. 1 boy, baby, bicycle, bat, but, etc. 2 board, 
bench, brush. 3 Belle, Beulah, Billy, Barbara. 4 Bald- 
winsville, Belle Isle, Belgium. (4 should be names well- 
known to the children.) 5 butter, bear. 

Show card with a phonogram. Children put sounds be- 
fore it and make a word, then write this word on the board. 

Ex. Show “ark.” Children sound bark, hark, lark, 
shark, mark, park. 

Teach “If a word ends in e, the e is silent and the vowel 
before it must be long.” 


made, bite, cone, use. 
“Tf a word does not end in e the vowel is short. 


mad, bit, cat, tin, rock. 


List oF LONG AND SHORT PHONOGRAMS 


Exceptions and words spelled differently should be lett 


until later: 
Ex. have, pint, love, etc. 


Make lists of words for drilling and marking like: 





can cane 

mad made maid 
rod rode road 
cub cube 

rip ripe 

rick rice 

set seat 

Sam same 





4% ab ack ad ag am an ap as at av 
& abe ace ade age ame ane ape ase ate ave 
aid aim ain ait 
é eb eck ed eg em en ep ess et ev 
é  ebe ead iege eam ean eap ease eat eav 
ae ee ce ee ee ee eee ee) ee fee 
1 ibe ice ide ime ine ipe ise ite ive 
& ob ock od om on op os ot ov 
5 obe ode ome one ope ose ote ove 
oad oam oan oat 
ui ub =uck ud ug um wun up us ut 
ai ube ude uge ume une upe use ute 


Continue underlining letters and phonograms in known 
words. You will be surprised at the number they can 
tell. Put one line under the letter sound and two under 
the rest of the word. 

book, horse, sheep, rock, jump 
Teach the double consonant sounds. Be sure these 


sounds are given correctly. Don’t allow them to say dur 
for dr, gur for gr, gul for gl, cur for cr. 


List oF DouBLE CONSONANTS 


bl, br, cl, cr, dr, fl, fr, gl, gr, pl, pr, sc, sm, sn, sp, spr, st, 
str, sl, tr, tw. 


Be sure every child knows his letters. Have them 
learned, as children used to say about the multiplication 
table, “forwards and backwards and skipping about.” 
Say them and sing them; put them on large cards and on the 
board. Have them say first the sound and then the letter, 
as: “ad, a with a bar over it; 4, a with a curve over it: 
b (sound) b (letter); ch c-h, gr g-r.” You give a sound. 
have the children tell the letter; give the letter, have chil- 
dren tell the sound. 

Have words in sight and spell, at first pointing to each 
letter. This should be done so children will be ready for 
spelling the second half. 


For word drill use all the old words every day if possible 
The new words will depend upon the readers you ar. 
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using. Make list of all new words and be sure you keep 
several pages ahead of your reading. 

Writing parts of sentences, if the work is a little hard, 
will many times be helpful and make not only the pronuncia- 
tion correct, but the meaning of the sentence clearer. 


“to the top of the hill” 

“on the way” 

“of the park” 

“ May I go” 

“the frail flowers” 

“good for the flowers and the grain” 
“some good apples” 

“a pretty green hat” 


If you will take your desk book and mark these parts 
of sentences, you will then be sure each one is used for 
drill. 

You may not find time for much board reading now, 
but you had better make time for some. Two or three 
times a week if possible; if you can’t do that, leave your 
books alone Friday and do board reading then. 


STORY OF AN APPLE PIE 


A was an apple-pie; 
B bit it; 

C cut it; 

D dealt it; 

E eats it; 

F fought for it; 

G got it; 

H had it; 

I saw it; 

J joined it, 

K kept it; 

L longed for it; 

M mourned for it; 
N nodded at it; 

O opened it; 

P peeped into it; 

Q quartered it; 

R ran for it; 

S stole it; 

T took it; 

U upset it; 

V viewed it; 

W wanted it; 

X, Y, Z and Ampersand 
All wanted a piece in hand. 


The above is placed on the board, about five lines a 
day, and used for a combination reading and writing 
lesson. The papers are saved and made into a booklet, 
with a cover like this: 





STORY OF 
) ~ 
AN ) PIE 


After the Apple-pie story is finished we usually use 
Lear’s Nonsense Alphabet in the same way. 

After a poem has been read and studied we add it to 
our list of poems committed to memory. Most of the 
children know them after we are through ing them. 

The words written above each lesson are to be marked 
and pronounced and used in original sentences before the 
reading lesson is put on. ; 

Also teach the marks of punctuation. 
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snow snowflake snowdrift would 
quick quickly melt felt help 


“One little snowflake would not be felt, 
One little snowflake would quickly melt, 
But I'll help you, and you'll help me, 
And then what a big snowdrift there’ll be.” 


pantry hammock difference 
“The cat is in the pantry; 

The cat is in the lake; 

The cow is in the hammock; 


What difference does it make?” 
Give many nonsense rhymes, remembering that 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


If that is true of the “best of men” how much truer of 
children. Select stories from your extra readers and write 
them on the board. There is no end to the supplementary 
reading you can get in this way. 


The following was given me by some one who had it 
from some one who said it was in a reader she had seen. 
My children like it so well, I’ll pass it on. 

Mark and drill on all the new words. This makes about 
three lessons. 


“Jippy and Jimmy, 
Were two little dogs, 
They went to sail 
On some floating logs. 


The logs rolled over, 
The dogs rolled in, 
And they soon were wet, 
For their coats were thin. 


Jippy and Jimmy 
Crept out again; 
They said the river 
Was full of rain. 


They said the water 
Was far from dry. 

‘Ki-yi! Ki-yi!’ 
Ki-yi! Ki-yil’” 


We read the poem published in Primary Epucation, a 
couple of years ago, about “A bad little boy who said ain’t.” 
We recite it frequently-and hear very few “ain’ts.” If 
one is heard the hands begin to fly to tell what will happen. 


LitTLE Boy BLvueE 
LEsson 1 


1 The poem is put on the board and read. 
2 To be read silently. Each child does what he is 
told. 


LEsson 2 


John and Walter may make the haystack. (A stool 
covered with a cape or coat.) 

Jane may get the horn. (If you haven’t any, buy one the 
first time you go to a ten-cent store.) 

Alan may be Little Boy Blue and go to sleep under the 
haystack. 

Lucy, Athol and Nickie may be the sheep in the meadow. 

Laura, Frances and Olive may be the cows in the corn. 

You may all sing “Little Boy Blue.” 


Boy Blue remains under the stack asleep until the first 
two lines are repeated, he then chases the cows and sheep, 
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blowing on the horn. Boy Blue can be sung to the tune 
of “Marching Through Georgia,” by repeating first two 
lines for the ending. 


OLp MoTHER HUBBARD 


1 The poem read. 
2 The story read aloud. 
3 To be read silently and acted. 


LESSON 2 


Once there was a dear old lady whose name was Mother 
Hubbard. She was very poor, but she had a beautiful 
dog. I don’t know his name. 

One day the poor dog was very hungry. He sat up and 
begged Mother Hubbard to give him something to eat. 

Mother Hubbard went and looked into the cupboard, 
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but there wasn’t anything there. So she couldn’t give 
her dog anything to eat. The poor doggie had to go to 
bed hungry. 
LESSON 3 

Alice may be Old Mother Hubbard. 

Isabel may get a cap for Mother Hubbard. 

Frances may put the cap on Mother Hubbard’s head. 

Donald may be the dog. 

You may all sing “Old Mother Hubbard.” 


Mother Hubbard starts from one end of the room. The 
dog follows on hands and feet. She opens the book-case 
door and searches for the bone, turns and shakes her head 
sorrowfully at the dog, while the children sing, “And so 
the poor doggie had none.” ‘The singing or reciting must 
be done slowly, in order that the small actors have time 
enough to do it all. 








An Experiment 


ACHASA BEECHLER 


as she entered the room a few minutes before time 

for school to open; “May I stay with you this 

morning? I fear you will think I come rather 
often, but I expect to teach again next year and like this 
work so much that I wish to use the whole of it.” 

“Stay and welcome,” responded the teacher, “the more 
the merrier, for I understand that we are likely to have 
other visitors too. Everything is ready for the children, so 
we shall begin where we left off the last time you were 
here. There are still a few minutes before school opens. 
I believe we had finished with the nouns and were ready 
for the verbs, phrases, and the transition from script to 
print, always so hard for immature children. Although 
the greater part of the children have passed this stage of the 
work, the verb picture still remains on the blackboard for the 
benefit of a few backward ones who need it. The story is 
very simple. I usually give it to the children in this way, 
pointing to the verbs as I retell it and stopping for the 
children to pronounce the words in concert instead of 
saying them myself. 


- (5 assrcentered te Miss Collins,” said the visitor, 


“This little girl is running, so we'll write run under her 
picture. Show me run. What is the word? When she 
comes to the stump, what do you suppose she will do? 

““* Sit down and rest,’ responds Mary. 

“*Oh! I wouldn’t,’ says May, ‘I’d jump over the stump 
and then I’d jump back again!’ 

“What shall we write under the stump, May?’ 

“*Jump!’ she replies, enthusiastically suiting the action 
to the word. 

““When she has jumped over she will go to the tree 
to swing,’ suggests Kathryn, ‘I would.’ 

““T wouldn’t, I’d climb away up to the top,’ almost shouts 
Russell, evidently in the arboreal stage, ‘and I wouldn’t 
come down for ever so long!’ 

“Perhaps the little girl will do both, so we’ll write ‘swing’ 
here and ‘climb’ here. Sometimes she brings her doll out 
here and plays under the tree so we might write ‘play’ 
too. Before she has been away up in the tree very long 
her Mother comes to the door. She doesn’t like to have 
her little girl climb such tall trees so she calls ‘come.’ 
We'll write it here by the door. But the little girl doesn’t 
warit to go into the house so she walks very slowly. We'll 
write ‘walk’ here between the tree and the house. She puts 
her hand into her pocket and finds her rubber ball. As she 
walks along she throws it up and catches it. We might 
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write ‘catch’ up in the air here by the ball. When she 
goes into the house she finds a surprise ready for her, 
something on the kitchen table, something to eat.’ 

““Oh! I know—a little turnover pie,’ says John. ‘My 
mother had one for me yesterday.’ 

“So the little girl stands by the table to eat it. Shall 
we write ‘eat’ here where the table would be inside the 
house? Does someone want to tell all the words in the pic- 
ture? 

“The verbs are so difficult for many of the children that 
I find it best to have many card hunts conducted with 
the large script word cards exactly the same as the noun 
hunts from the pictures earlier in the year, and to have the 
story, or at least the words, told many times by individual 
children before placing the hektograph picture for seat 
work where the children can use it if they wish.” 

“Do you use the word method only at the beginning 
of the year, Miss Collins? Nearly all the devices are for 
words.” 

“Oh no, indeed! But I am glad you asked me that,” 
replied the teacher, “for I use all methods; word, thought, 
phrase, sentence and phonics, anything, everything that 
will appeal to the children, but with the youngest, least 
developed children, I attempt little beyond words visualized 
or learned phonetically.” 

The sounding of the gong called the teacher to the 
door to greet the children as they came in. The visitor 
noticed the expectant air and the eager glances around the 
room to see if there was anything new. The older and 
better developed children seated themselves and began 
one and all, of their own initiative, to study the blackboard 
reading lesson; all but Paul, who did not even take time 
to go to his own seat. In the middle of the open space at 
the front of the room he stood motionless, transfixed, his 
pale, sensitive face turned towards the blackboard, studying 
the reading lesson to find out what new thing Black Crow, 
the little Indian boy, and the kingfishers had been doing. 

The teacher glanced at the children and thought what a 
shame to call them away from what they were so interested 
in, but the program said music first; music, the hardest 
subject for these little ones, so many of whom were mono- 
tones, and music it had to be, so with a sigh that also in- 
cluded a feeling of gratitude that so much freedom had been 


extended to her that year she suggested the Indian song from. 


the Bentley Book No. 1. Wouldn’t they like to sing it? 
Of course they would! Then Benny, the silver voiced, the 
irrepressible, suggested the kingfisher song. With glee the 
children sang to the same tune: 


I’m a big kingfisher, 

I’m an Indian too; 

Don’t you see the feathers 
That I wear upon my head? 
I have no bow and arrow 

To go hunting every day, 

But I spear my fish 

And live quite well that way. 


After the music lesson the visitor watched as the tiniest 
children gathered around the teacher to look at some pic- 
tures with her; pictures for the most part cut out of black 
paper and mounted upon cardboard 5$” x 9”, The first 
one happened to be two belligerent cats facing each other 
with their backs humped up and their tails standing straight 
up in the air, a large letter “f” being written beside them. 

“FI!” “f!” hissed the children. 

Next appeared a tired dog panting, with a large letter 
beside him. 

“HI” “h!” they breathed. 

Then to their delight came an engine with a train of 
se with a noisy “ch!” “ch!” 

is not a noisy freight train,” suggested the teacher. 
“It is a swift, quiet express train.” Immediately the noisy 
“ch” “ch” subsided into a softly whispered sound. The 
line of wind blown clothes brought forth an enthusiastic 
“Ww “w”? “w” the telegraph pole a soft “1,” and the 
steamboat on the water a noiseless “p” “p.” 

When ali the sounds had been told some of the children 
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placed the pictures on the blackboard ledge, others brought 
to the teacher two sets of small cards both containing the 
phonograms only, one set in script, the other in print. 
The teacher placed these on her lap allowing each child 
to choose one card, either script or print. Away each 
one ran to find the picture and letter which matched his 
card and to learn from the picture the sound, then back to 
the teacher to tell the sound and receive another card. 

The visitor noticed a slight change in this game. Each 
child stacked the cards that he had told correctly on his 
own desk, and as she was sitting near, spoke to the teacher 
about it. 

“Tt came about in this way,’ replied Miss Collins. 
“Qur Assistant Superintendent, who has charge of the 
primary department, spent a morning with us. She sug- 
gested that as the children were working wholly individually 
and rather leisurely, it might be well to try some plan that 
would secure some competition, so we tried having each 
one stack his cards on his own desk with the result that the 
children work faster and with more concentration. But 
I place no stress on seeing who can get the most cards. 
They simply count their cards and return them.” 

When the game had ended and the other children were 
putting away their seat work the visitor noticed some new 
sets of small picture cards, listed as objects for counting. 

Upon examining them she found that the words on these 
sets were printed, not written. The teacher showed her a 
small rubber stamp outfit for printing, purchased for $1.25, 
which promised to be only second in usefulness to the large 
outfit with which she printed the words which could be seen 
anywhere in the room. 


The Teaching of Spelling 
BLANCHE BLACKMAN 


R. MONTESSORI, in the book in which she 
D describes her system of education, tells us that 

after the children under her direction have learned 

the forms and the sounds of the letters they are 
able immediately to write entire words in their language. 
The Italian language, being entirely phonetic in its written 
form, is easier to learn or to teach than our own queer 
language. “English as she is spelled” is like a Chinese 
puzzle to our children and they need all the help we can 
give them in order to master the art of spelling. 

Our spelling period in the third and fourth grades is 
thirty minutes. There are forty-four children-in the 
two grades and we have an average of twenty-eight chil- 
dren who receive excellent marks in spelling on their 
monthly report cards. Excellent, according to our system 
of marking, means from ninety to one hundred. About 
ten children are marked Vety Good — 80-90; four are 
marked Good — 70-80; and two are poor — below 70. 

The spelling period is the first in the afternoon. The 
words for both grades are placed on the blackboard, and 
the children write them on paper for fifteen minutes. 
The teacher during this fifteen minutes period examines 
each child’s paper, and sees that the words are written 
correctly. One tap of the bell is the signal to put away 
work. Then for five minutes we spell orally in concert, 
third and fourth grades alternately. Another tap of the 
bell is the signal for the monitors to pass the books and 
papers, which are kept in neat piles on a window-sill. 

The children are provided with spelling slips which are 
fastened together by a paper clip. At the end of the 
month the children who have had a certain number of 
perfect lessons are given a bound spelling blank. The 
number of perfect lessons necessary to obtain a book is 
placed in a corner of the blackboard at the beginning of 
each month. This number varies according to the number 
of school days in the month, usually being four lessons 
fewer than the number of lessons we shall have during the 
month. 

As soon as the books and papers are distributed, the 
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children write the date at the beginning of the lesson. 
Then the words are pronounced alternately to the fourth 
and third grades and they write the words. Then, in con- 
cert, they pronounce the words. Papers and books are 
passed and put on the teacher’s desk. 

The number of perfect lessons is placed on the black- 
board each day —the record being left on during the 
month. When we have over forty perfect, the figures are 
red; over thirty perfect, blue; over twenty, white. Once 
we had only seventeen perfect and that number was written 
with charcoal. 

We have a calendar with large figures on it. When 
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every child is perfect we color the space for that day red. 
When only one grade is perfect, we color half the space red. 

We learn twenty new words a week. On Friday after- 
noon, these twenty words are pronounced and the children 
write them. They are sometimes very anxious to know 
if they have one hundred in this test. 

We often have spelling bees— at least once a month. 
The names of those who stand longest are published in the 
local papers, and the winners are always very proud of 
that honor. : 

There may be nothing new in this method of teaching 
spelling, but the results are uniformly good. 





A Story Picture 


A Second Grade Language 
Lesson 


Grace B. Norton, Primary Supervisor, State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


How a Story was Used 


Story — How THE Rosin Got His Rep Breas1 
Preparation 

Materials Pictures of the Arctic Regions, a white 
bear, and a robin. 

Questions What country do we see in this picture? 
What do people in this country need? Why would 
they not like to do without fire? Where does the 
white bear live? If you have ever seen one tell me 
where it was. What was kept in the cage or den 
with him in"the summer? Why? Why would he 
not like a fire? [Does the robin like cold? How 
do you know? When does he go away? How 
early does he come back? 


STORY 


A long time ago all the great Northland was very, very cold, and 
in it there was only one fire. The people prized this fire far more 
than gold or silver, and had it tended and guarded every minute both 
night and day, “for,” said they, “we have an enemy who will destroy 
it if he can.” 

An old man and his son cared for the fire. The man watched and 
tended it through the day, and his son cared for it at night. 

For some time the father slept beside the fire at night lest his son 
might need him, but one night the son said, “Father, why do you 
not go home? You will rest so much better there. Youjhave shown 


me how to put on the wood, and you say yourself that I can keep 
just as good a fire as you.” The father replied, “‘I am sure I can trust 
you, my son. You will do your best, I know. I will go home to- 
night for I am very weary.” So he started for home, but came 
back to say, “Never leave the fire even for a minute or the enemy of 
the people may come and destroy it.” 

“Who is this enemy, father?” asked the son. 

“Tt is the great white bear. He loves the cold and snow and ice. 
He hates the people because they stay here when he wants all this 
land for himself. He thinks he should have it if the fire were put out.” 

“He shall never put it out while I guard it, father, never fear,” 
said the son. 

After that the son stayed alone at night, and for a long time all 
went well. Then one night the boy became very sleepy as he sat by 
the fire. He started up, saying, “This will never do. I must not 
go to sleep.” He rubbed his eyes and put snow on his face until he 
felt wide awake again. “I'll put more wood on the fire and then I’ll 
walk awhile,” thought he. 

Back and forth, back and forth he went, till he grew tired, then he 
said to himself, “I’m not sleepy now, but I’m so tired I must sit down 
to 1 st. It is getting light in the east. Father will soon be here 
and then I can go home.” He sat down, and before he knew what 
happened he was fast asleep. 

Now, the great white bear was watching and waiting that night, 
as he had watched and waited many nights before, and he whispered, 
“At last! At last! The boy is surely asleep. Now for the fire!” 

He crept up to it very quietly, stopping every now and then to 
look and listen. But the boy never stirred. When he was near 
enough he threw a little snow on the fire, then more and more, until 
not a spark of fire could he see and the sticks were all wet and black 
Then he scattered the dead brands with his great paws and shouted, 
“Wake up, boy, wake up! Where’s your fire? Phe north is mine, 
all mine,” and away he went back to his den. 

The boy sprang to his feet, looked around and began to cry, ‘‘Oh 
what Ido? What shall I do? What will the poor le do?”’ 

Just then a little robin, who was always up at peep of » flew 
down beside the boy and said, “Cheer up, cheer up, boy.” She flew 
to the fire where her bright little eyes had dacovesed, a tiny, tiny, 
spark that neither the bear or boy had seen. She began to fan it 
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with her wings. She fanned and fanned. The little spark grew 
brighter and brighter, and her little breast was burned red by the 
flame. Soon she had the fire burning brightly again. 

“Oh, kind robin, how can I ever thank you?” he said. 

“By never sleeping at your post again,” replied the bird. 

Then a strange thing happened. As the robin flew away over 
the Northland, wherever the robin with her burning breast alighted, 
a fire s up, and ever since then the people have had many fires, 
and robins have always had red breasts, 

From Cooke’s Nature Myths — adapted 


Conversation Lesson (leading to a reproduction of the story) 

Questions Tell me about the country and what the 
people who lived there had? How was the fire 
cared for? How did the boy happen to be alone? 
What happened one night? ‘Tell what the bear did. 
What did the boy do? Who came then, and what 
did she do? Finish the story. 

Reproduction of the whole story by different members 
of the class. Mistakes in thought and English were 
corrected after the child had told his story. 


DRAMATIZATION 


The teacher should be careful that, in her desire for creditable 
results, she does not allow this exercise to lose one of its greatest values; 
i. ¢., the development of initiative. The material, situation, conver- 
sation, etc., should all be the work of the child. The teacher should 

ide, suggest where parts are incomplete or in any way unsatisfactory, 

ut should never allow herself to do the work that should be done 
by the child. 

In dramatizing the story given above, the children decided that 
erasers and rulers would do for wood with which to build the fire, 
and that a little girl who wore red hair ribbons should impersonate 
it. One little boy suggested that she should wave her arms to imitate 
flame movement. : 

Other characters were then chosen, and the location for the fire, 
the bear’s den, the robin entrance, and the conversations were all 
suggested by the children. The result is given below, as nearly as 
I could recall it soon after it was given. 


(Boy and father near fire.) 


Father Look, my son. This is the way to put on the 
wood. (Shows.) 

Boy Yes, father, I am sure I can build it now. Let me 
take care of it alone to-night. 

Father I will if you think you can be very careful. You 
must never leave it, or the enemy will come and put it out. 

Boy Who is this enemy, father, and why does he hate 
the people? 

Father My son, it is the great white bear. He loves 
snow and ice, and wants all the Northland for his own. 
If the fire should go out the people could not live here, and 
then he would have it. 

Boy He shall never get it, father. I shall watch very 
carefully. 

(Father goes away.) 


Boy (sitting by fire) Oh,howsleepyI am! This will not 
do. I’ll put more wood on the fire. (Suits action to words.) 
I'll walk up and down. (Walks.) Oh,I’m so tired! It is 
almost morning. Father will come soon. I think I'll 
sit down awhile. (Sits down and falls asleep.) 

Bear (who is watching at one side) At last! That boy is 
asleep. Now I can put out the fire. (Creeps up softly, 
stopping to look and listen; throws snow.on the fire, and 
then scatters the sticks. Fire drops to the floor.) 


Bear Wake up, boy! Wake up! Where’s your fire 
now? The Northland’s mine. The Northland’s mine. 
(Runs away howling.) 

Boy (crying) What shall I do? Thefireisout! The fire 
is all out. 

Robin (flying down to the fire) Cheer up, little boy! 
Cheer up! I will make a fire. (Waves arms up and down 
as if fanning the flame.) 

(Fire slowly revives, sits up, and begins to wave arms) 

Robin Here’s your fire, little boy. Don’tcry. Good-by. 
(Moves arms up and down to represent flying, and drops 
down to the floor occasionally to represent the lighting of other 
fires in the North.) 

Boy Thank you, kind bird, thank you. 
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Written work. Class composition 

The children were told that they might all help to 
tell this part of the story, “How the Bear Put Out 
the Fire.” Titles were shown and studied, and the 
children decided how this one should be written. 
Then a paragraph was studied for margin and in- 
dentation, and then the class dictated the following 
story to the teacher. No two sentences were given 
by the same pupil, and several sentences represent 
the combined effort of two or three. 


How THE BEAR Pot Out THE FIRE 


The polar bear wanted to put out the fire so that he could have 
the whole Northland for himself. One night the boy who was watch- 
ing the fire sat down and went to sleep. The bear crept slowly up. 
He put a little snow on the fire, and then a little more, till he thought 
it was all out. He scattered the sticks right and left. Then he ran, 
howling, to his den. 


This story was copied by the children upon paper where 
they had mounted a cutting of the bear during a previous 
period of seat work. 


OUTLINE FOR StoRY TELLING 


(Before telling the story, use any material or illustrations 
necessary to make clear the thought to be presented.) 


I Tell the story. 
If the story is long, let the lesson whole be but 
one unit of the story, or enough to form a 
comp!ete picture or part. 
II Conversation lesson. 
Arrange the questions so as to bring out the 
successive events of the story. 
III Have the whole or parts reproduced (oral). 
IV Dramatize, if the story is suitable. 
V_ Tell again. Dramatization affects the story. 
VI Illustrate. 
(a) By use of pictures. 
(b) By cuttings. 
(c) By drawings. 
(d) By sand-table when it can be used. 
VII_ Tell a story occasionally for the pure pleasure it gives. 


WRITTEN WoRK FROM THE STORY 
(Cuttings may be made to illustrate this work.) 


I A (1) Copy short sentences. 
(2) Write short sentences from dictation. 
II B (1) Original oral sentences about some part of 
the story. Form dictated to the teacher. 
(2) Dictation by the teacher to the class. 
II A (See IIB.) 
III B (1) Dictation. 
(2) Class composition copied. 
(3) Original work. 
(a) Answers to questions. 
(6) A short paragraph about some part of 
the story. 
Ill A (1) Paragraph. (Class composition at first.) 
(2) Class composition. 
(6) Individual. (This follows oral work.) 
(2) Reproduction of parts of story, a paragraph 
at a time. (Class composition at first.) 
(3) Dictation. 
IV B (1) Reproduction of parts of the story. 
a) Class. 
(b) Individual. 
Use of the outlines made in oral work. 
(2) Dictation. 
(3) Dramatization — Class composition. 
IV A (1) Dictation. 
(2) Reproduction. (See (1), IV B.) 
(3) Original story suggested by this story. 
(a) Oral. 
(b) Written. 
(4) Dramatization. Class composition at first. 
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THE STORY TELLING PAGE 


Five Little Pennies 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
V 
The Marjory Girl’s Story 


The Five Little Pennies live in a small house which Miss Doris, 
their teacher, calls The Penny Bank. Marjory Brook lives in a big 
beautiful home, not far away, called Overbrook. For some reason, 
the father of the little Pennies will not allow them to go to Overbrook, 
and seems to dislike Marjory’s father. While at the Fair, Marjory 
mysteriously disappears. Nothing is heard from her until Christmas 
Eve. Then the little Pennies, coming home late from a Christmas Tree, 
find three surprises — their brother John, who works in a far-away 
city; their great-aunt Melissa, whom he has brought to keep house 
for them so that little Melissa Maud can go to school; and asleep, 
on a sofa, the little lost Marjory girl. 


It was Father, himself, who picked up the Marjory girl 
and headed the procession that started to Overbrook. 
Melissa Maud held fast to one of his hands. Pet held fast 
to one of Melissa Maud’s. Back of them pranced Bob 
and Bert. Last of all, came John Penny and Miss Doris. 
Aunt Melissa had stayed at home to put Trixy to bed. 

No one asked the Marjory girl any questions. She was 
tired and white and her big dark eyes looked piteous and 
frightened. Melissa Maud reached up and squeezed one 
of her hands. 

“Tt’s all over now,” she said cheerily, “whatever it was. 
Let’s think how glad everybody is.” 

Then it was that a beautiful plan hopped right into 
Melissa Maud’s head. In half-whispers, she told it to 
Father. 

“Pet has so wanted to give Mr. Brook a Christmas 
present,” she said. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be lovely for him to take 
Marjory into the room? Don’t you think it would be, 
Father?” 

For a wonder, Father didn’t say anything against this 
plan. So while all the others waited, breathlessly, in the 
beautiful hall at Overbrook, Pet and the Marjory girl 


went along to the door of the library where the servant . 


said Mr. Brook was. They knocked, but they didn’t 
wait for an answer. Pet pushed open the door and, even 
as he called, “Merry Christmas, Mr. Brook, I’ve bring-ed 
you a love-ly present!” the Marjory girl caught sight of the 
desolate figure before the fire, and darted across the room. 

“Oh daddy — daddy dear!” she cried. 

“Margie-girl!”’ 

Melissa Maud pulled Pet away from the door and shut 
it softly. Then all the Pennies, little and big, and Miss 
Doris, went back down the hill to the Penny Bank. 


It was New Year’s Day, and the last day John could have 
at home. There had never been such a short week made 
before — of that Melissa Maud was quite sure. 

A big, bright fire was burning in the old fireplace. John 
had discovered that there was one there boarded up. He 
had uncovered it and cleaned it all out, and it was his New 
Year’s gift to the family, he said. Miss Doris and all the 
little Pennies were sitting in the cheery blaze, so happy they 


didn’t suppose they could be any happier, when there was 
a brisk jingle of sleigh-bells just outside the Penny Bank. 
And there was the big Brook sleigh, piled full of robes, with 
two prancing horses pulling at their bits and tossing their 
pretty proud heads and pawing at the snow. Mr. Brook 
stepped from the sleigh and lifted out the Marjory girl. 
She wore a gray fur coat, a gray fur hat with a long feather, 
and gray gloves. She carried a fluffy gray muff. Just 
at first Pet thought it was William Gray himself. 

“We've come to thank the Pennies,” said Mr. Brook, 
as they came into the bright, warm, little sitting-room, 
“for all they’ve done for us. We don’t know just how to 
do it.” His voice was so half-sad and half-glad that 
Melissa Maud reached right up and patted his coat. 

“We didn’t do a thing except bring her home,” she cried. 
“But if we had done all we wanted to, just looking at her 
now is thanks enough.” Melissa Maud smiled happily 
at everyone. 

Miss Doris was taking off Marjory’s coat and hat. She 
wore a little thin white frock. Her yellow hair fluffed out 
prettily from the blue band which did its best to hold it in 
place. She was so little and frail and pale — it made your 
heart ache to see her in the midst of all the round rosy 
Pennies. She had such a frightened little way, too, of 
looking about her, you wanted to take her right into your 
arms and comfort her. 

“Margie’s had a very sorry time of it,” said Marjory’s 
Father. He drew his little girl to a seat beside him on the 
old sofa. ‘We're going to tell you Pennies everything. 
Then we’re going to forget all about it, aren’t we, Margie?” 

“Tf I can, Daddy,” said Marjory. 

Then, Mr. Brook doing most of the telling, and Marjory 
helping him out at times, they told the Marjory girl’s story. 

On that last day of the Fair, Marjory had been in the 
car just in front of Billy’s and Pat’s box. Everyone was 
watching an airship which was trying hard to go up — 
everyone except Marjory herself. She’d seen several 
airships go up. But she’d never seen anything quite 
like William Gray. So she kept her eyes on him. Soon, 
she noticed a boy back of the box with a knife in his hand. 
He seemed to be cutting through one of the slats. Marjory 
thought, just for a minute, it might be a Penny. Then 
she remembered that she’d seen three little Penny boys and 
that that was all there were. When the slat came loose, 
the boy reached in a dirty hand for Billy. But Billy was 
too quick for him. 

Before anyone could think, he was out of the box and off 
in the crowd. Marjory didn’t stop to think of herself — 
Billy was running away, and she wanted him. She slipped 
out of the car and ran after him. She meant to catch him 
and come right back. But she went a long, long way, 
in and out of the crowd, dodging about trees and booths, 
before she could get him. No one noticed her, for every- 
one, everywhere, was gazing at the airship which had at 
last gone up, and which was flying about just overhead. 
At last Marjory had clutched Billy, just as he was trying 
to get through a hole in the big board fence which* went 
part way round the Fair Ground. She turned around and 
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tried to find the car. There were plenty of cars on all sides, 
but not the one she wanted. She was bewildered by the 
crowds. Once or twice, some one shouted to her to get 
out of the way. At last, tired out, she sat down on the 
ground, under a tree, with Billy struggling in her arms, and 
waited for the car to come and find her. 

The car didn’t come. But by and by a strange man did. 
He asked Marjory if she was lost. She said she was. He 
said he’d help her find her folks. In Marjory’s life, kind 
people had always done kind things for her. So she went 
with the man. He asked her what her cat’s name was and 
she told him William Gray Penny. Then she told him her 
name was Marjory. She didn’t know it, then, but after- 
ward she found that the man thought her last name was 
Penny, too, like the cat’s. 

She told him she lived in Brookside. She would have 
told him more, but just then they came to a large tent, 
and the man hurried her inside. 

Marjory didn’t have much time to think of anything. 
She was put, almost at once, into a large wagon with a large 
woman who cried and said this was a hard life. By and 
by, Marjory cried, too, and went to sleep more wretched 
than she’d ever been in her life. 

When she waked up, the wagon was moving. It went 
on and on. By and by, Marjory found that these people 
were show people and traveled about the country in the 
wagon. There was Dick, the man who had found her; 
and Hal, who was the husband of the large woman, whose 
name was Sue. The boy who had tried to take Billy 
from his box was their son. Hal scolded at Dick because, 
while he was about it, hé hadn’t picked up a rich man’s 
child, so that a big reward would be offered for her return. 
Dick said he supposed he had. Hal said he had asked, as 
soon as they were far enough away from Brookside, about 
the Pennies. He had been told they were “as poor as 
Job’s turkey.” It was Marjory who told this part of the 
story, before her Father could stop her. 

Probably Marjory had never before in her life stopped to 
think whether she was rich or poor. She knew she wasn’t 
a Penny. But she was afraid to say so, for Hal scolded 
dreadfully whenever anything went wrong, and Sue cried 
and screamed. So there began for her a sad strange little 
life. The big wagon went from one fair to another. The 
show was given in a big tent. Marjory had to dance before 
crowds of people. She could dance beautifully — she 
had always had the best of teachers. She learned, too, 
to do little tricks with Billy and the other trained cats. 
She had to wash and comb and brush all the cats. 

She loved them all — especially Billy, who was so small 
and silky, so bright and cunning. And she loved to dance. 
But she was always homesick and frightened and tired 
and hungry. No one was unkind. But no one paid much 
attention to her, except to see that she was dressed in 
little, thin, white dancing frocks and that her hair was 
fluffy and tied with big bobbing bows. 

When the weather grew cool and all the fairs were over, 
they had gone from one big western town to another. They 
had played in small stuffy music halls and lived in cheap 
hotels with poor beds and poorer food. Marjory had 
grown weaker and thinner every day. Hal had scolded 
her and Sue had cried. One night, Marjory had fainted 
away on the stage. 

-Next day, Sue had told her she was to go back home. 
She talked a great deal about people who were cruel to 
children and said she’d always been kind, hadn’t she? 
Marjory had said yes. She had begged so hard to take 
Billy with her that Sue had slipped him in the big inside 
pocket of the coat which had been found for her to wear. 
Sue hoped Hal wouldn’t find out. Marjory had been ill 
all the way home. She didn’t remember much about the 
trip. Dick had come most of the way with her. But 
at a city, not far from Brookside, he had left her with some 
people who had put her off at Brookside. Marjory had 
found the way to the Penny Bank. But she had been 
too tired to go another step. And there, on the porch, 
Aunt Melissa and John had found her. 
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“Of course, these people had no idea who Marjory really 
was,” said Marjory’s Father, his arm close around the little 
girl. “After she fainted, they were only too glad to send 
her back home. Perhaps they didn’t read the papers — 
Marjory says she never saw one. But if they did, they 
didn’t dream Marjory Penny of Brookside was Marjory 
Brook of New York. I made a grave mistake in using my _ 
New York address. But while everyone knows me and 
my home there, no one knows of Overbrook. I had sent 
Marjory here, partly fur greater safety. I’d always feared 
she’d be taken from me to be returned only when a big 
reward was offered. I supposed, of course, this was what 
had happened, and, that by using my best-known address 
I would sooner get her back.” 

“Do you know,” cried Melissa Maud, down on her knees 
before the Marjory girl, “if this had happened to me, I’d 
just make believe it was a story out of a book — and not 
think of it any other way. It sounds like a book-story.”’ 

“Tt wouldn’t have happened to you,” said the Marjory 
girl gravely,” because you’re not rich and haven’t ‘pretty 
clothes and can’t dance.” , 

“Well, I’m glad of it then,” laughed Melissa Maud 
good-naturedly. “But if it had, Margie, I’d play it was 
only a book-story. Now, Pet,” she cried, springing up, 
“Let’s go find Patrick White and William Gray and bring 
them in to see Margie.” 

“An impolite little thing,” said John Penny to Miss 
Doris in an undertone, while the others talked and won- 
dered over Marjory’s story. 

“She can’t help it,” said Miss Doris. “She doesn’t know 
any better. She’s always had everything her own way 
till this happened. It may prove the making of her, with 
Melissa Maud’s help — that blessed child!” 

Miss Doris turned to smile at Melissa Maud coming 
back with Pat in her arms. Close behind her, was Pet 
with Billy. 

‘Now, Pet,” cried Melissa Maud beaming at everyone. 

Pet went to the Marjory girl. 

“Wish you a Happy New Year!” he cried. He dropped 
Billy in her lap. “You can have him for nothing this 
time.” 

“May I really?” cried Marjory. Her sad little face 
brightened wonderfully. She cuddled Billy up under her 
pretty pointed chin. 

“May I, Daddy, for my very own?” 

“Of course,” cried Melissa Maud. “You got lost 
running after him. And you brought him all the way 
home. Billy belongs to you, Margie.” 

“What a dear child you are, Melissa Maud!” said the 
Marjory girl’s father. “Margie has tried ever since she 
came back to make me buy Billy for her. But I thought 
best not to. She has so much — and you —” 

Melissa Maud laughed. 

“You mean,” she cried, “we have so much, and Marjory 
so little. That’s what you meant to say, wasn’t it, Mr. 
Brook?” 





New Songs 


Nearly every teacher realizes the value of songs in 
connection with her school work. But if the teacher 
cannot sing, she finds herself confronted by a difficult 
problem. 

I have found this method helpful in teaching songs for 
morning exercises or special occasions. First, the pupils 
memorize the words of the song. Then I copy the music 
on the blackboard. The children read the notes once or 
twice before attempting to sing them. Then they sing 
with the syllables, do, re, etc. When the notes have become 
familiar, I divide my school into two divisions. One class 
acts as the piano and sings with the syllables of the scale, 
while the other class sings the words of the new song. 
After we have changed around and the other class have 
sung the words, both classes can usually sing the whole 
song with very little trouble. 

A READER OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 
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Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney* 
The Silver King of the New York Zoo 


MAE VirciniA BLAck 


Tuey Finp Hm 


= HAT’S that? What’s that?” thought Pa-Rai- 
Ul-Ney, the handsomest white polar bear in the 
Arctic Circle. 

He lived in the country where there is ice all 
the time, never any dust, and where the summer lasts six 
whole months. 

In the summer, the sun is never as bright as it is here, 
and the winter is also six months long. The only light the 
people and animals have is what the moon and stars give 
at different times. 

The people use candles in their ice-huts, just as your 
great, great grandmothers used candles in their homes. 

Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney sat very still on the edge of anice-pan. It 
wasn’t a pan like the ones you have in your pantry; the 
people called it an ice-pan because the ice had formed into 
the shape of a flat pan. 


This beautiful white papa-bear threw up his nose and . 


sniffed and sniffed and sniffed! He could not see the 
big, white ship two miles away, but he smelled something 
very different from all the things he knew. 

You see he had never smelled the flesh of man before, 
but he was a very smart as well as a very handsome bear. 
He sat still and thought, “I never knew there was such a 
good thing to smell. It smells good enough to eat. It 
smells better than a seal. I wonder what it can be!” 

Just then something very big and coming very fast 
toward this handsome white bear made Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney 
sniff once again, and as the big ship came near, Pa-Rai-U1- 
Ney slid gracefully into the water and hid under the ice. 

Just think! he weighed one thousand pounds and yet 
he didn’t make a speck of noise. That showed that he was 
a very smart bear. 

At the same time that Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney smelled this load 
of men, a big, strong-looking man on board the ship was 
looking through a a spy-glass. 

“There’s a bear!” he cried. “There’s a big one!” 

So Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney showed the stranger men how smart 


* Pa-ri-itl’ né. 
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Polar bears can be by diving down into the cold, cold 
water and hiding. 

But the ice was clear, so the hunters could still see the 
big bear. Now there was a lively chase; the ship steamed 
and steamed away after the bear. 

The ship put down into the water a smaller boat, a 
naphtha launch, and four men got into the launch. They 
chased up and down the water by the edge of the ice-pan. 
The men wanted to get the handsome white bear alive. 
They did not wish to kill him and make a rug out of his 
soft long hair. No, indeed! they wanted a real, live bear 
for the New York Zoo. They wished to catch a bear and 
after he was in his-new home, to ask all you little folks 
to come to see him sleep and eat and play in his very, very, 
very large cage. 

The white polar bear lives on land and in the water too. 
Even though he is very heavy, he can swim, but he can’t 
stay in the water long at a time. He must come up on the 
ice or snow to breathe. The hunters knew this and so they 
chased around this ice-pan just as you chase each other 
when you are playing tag. 

At last Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney was cornered on top of the ice, 
but he ran away between two of the men and slid again into 
the water. Oh! how he laughed to himself and said, “ You 
can run and run and run. I won’t be caught, for I’m the 
bear of the north.” 

Soon after this, a hunter threw the rope down into the 
water and caught Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney right around the head. 
The loose rope slid up to his ears and the men gave it a 
jerk which caught this handsome white bear around his 
white wooly neck. 

But Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney didn’t like being treated in this way, 
so he laughed’ to himself and ducked his head, and he was 
free! How he did make the water fly when he swam! 
“T won’t be caught,” thought he, “for “= the bear of the 
north.” 

He was very excited; he had been running on the ice 
so fast, and swimming so swiftly in the water that he did 
not see the two hunters coming over the ice toward him. 
They very quickly and quietly threw out the rope and this 
time the rope looped itself around the handsome bear’s 
shoulders, and he grew so mad that he pawed and kicked 
and splashed the water in a terrible way. He ground his 
teeth together and kept saying over and over to himself, 
“T just won’t be caught, for I’m the bear of the north.” 

Shortly after this, the big ship sailed close to the little 
launch, and just as this big, handsome polar bear tried to put 
his paws into the launch, he was free. 

He had scared the men in the small boat, so that they 
had dropped their end of the rope into the water. 

This was the time when Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney took his one 
paw, jerked the rope off the other paw and then the rope 
slipped and slipped down till it fell off his ears, off his nose 
and into the water. 

I tell you he laughed and laughed and laughed to him- 
self to know how smart he was. 


THE CAPTURE 


“T wonder where my wife is—and my baby too!” said 
Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney to himself. “I’m going to find them.” 
He started toward a small pool of water that was surrounded 
by a big circle of ice. 

At that moment, his wife, Ma-Rai-Ul-Ney, was lying on 
the ice-pan at home, having a fine breakfast on a nice rich 

seal that her husband had brought home the day before. 


The baby bear, little Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney, was fast asleep on an 


ice-pan near by. 

She looked like a beautiful white rug, she was so furry 
and soft and pretty. 

Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney was thinking such happy thoughts about 
his wife and baby and home that he wey forgot all about 
those strange things that were chasing him 

You see he did not know they were men and ships and 
engines because he had never seen such before. 

While he was so happy, a bold hunter in little boat, 
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came near to him. The noise of the little engine in the 
launch caused him to start suddenly. “He jumped and 
glided into the icy water and though he swam very, very 
fast, the little boat kept close to him. 

All the time he tried to keep up his courage by saying 
to-himself, “I won’t be caught, for I’m the bear of the 
north.” 

But the man in the boat threw out a different rope and 
Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney turned to fight! He put up his two paws 
to strike and what do you think happened? That rope 
caught both his forepaws and his nose and held him fast. 

The men now drew the rope tight. It was so very, very 
tight that poor Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney couldn’t fight any more 
with his paws. 

Oh, but he was angry! He wiggled and wiggled and 
wiggled, but the rope wouldn’t come off. Do you think 
Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney stopped fighting? No indeed! he lashed 
the water with his tail, he kicked with his hind feet, and 
churned the water so that it looked like a big, big, big 
bowl of soda water, and yet he couldn’t get away. 

The men in the ship came near and helped the men in the 
launch. They wanted to catch this beautiful polar bear 
alive, for they hoped to bring him to America and place 
him in a big cage. 

After fighting and kicking ever so hard, Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney 
at last was lifted up to the big ship’s deck. 

The men lifted the bear just as the farmers lift a load 
of hay up to the second story of their barns. 

I wonder if you can think how they made Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney 
walk into that horrid iron cage? 

One of the men on the ship placed a dish of water inside 
the cage. Then he brought a nice juicy piece of walrus 
meat and hung it on an iron string so Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney 
could see it and also smell it. You know the walrus meat 
is a great dish for the white polar bear. Into the cage he 
hurried. Bang! went the door, and that very, very smart 
polar bear was ready for his first long ride over the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

THE CApTuRE OF MA-Rat-UL-NEY 


One day the big boat turned around and sailed back to 
the very same place where the sailors had caught Pa-Rai-U]- 
Ney. 

When they had nearly reached the ice-pan the sailors 
saw the beautiful mother-bear just coming up out of the 
water. 

She was going to lie flat on the ice and pretend she was 
asleep, then the first seal that came up to sun himself on the 
ice, Ma-Rai-Ul-Ney would pounce upon and kill for her 
dinner. 

The boat drew very close to the bear before she heard it. 
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But she must have first smelled the Papa-bear, for she 
gave a great howl, a long howl, and jumped up to run. 

Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney heard her and didn’t he howl too! He 
made so much noise and tried so hard to get away that the 
men couldn’t hear each other talk. He ate the nails out 
of his cage just as you eat lollypops. 

The hunters, after a lot of trouble, caught the mother- 
bear just as they had taken the papa-bear. 

The hunters did not dare place them both in the one cage 
because the largest cage on the ship was almost too small 
for Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney. The mother-bear found her new home 
in a cage right near the handsome papa-bear. 

You ought to have heard them talk to each other! Such 
a noise! such a clatter! such a scolding and such a growl- 
ing! Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney wanted Ma-Ra-Ul-Ney to tell him 
where little Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney was. And Ma-Rai-Ul-Ney 
wanted Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney to tell her why they both were in 
such a strange, strange place, all dry, and no icy-cold water. 

Neither could answer each other because neither one 
knew. But I think they were glad to be near each other 
anyway. 

Tue CAPTURE OF Sis-RAI-UL-NEY 

At last the big ship was starting home to America, but 
because the icebergs were so deep and so high they 
sailed around the largest ice-pan they had seen. 

What do you think they found? 

Yes, indeed! They found little Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney fast 
asleep! She looked just like a ball of cotton you put on 
your Christmas tree, only she was ten times as large. 

One of the men crept up to her, put a rope around her 
cunning little nose and funny fuzzy paws before she awoke. 

Such a funny scramble there was. Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney bit 
at the rope, scratched the rope and then turned round and 
round. 

By the time she was tired out, she had that rope so many 
times about her fuzzy body, that she looked as if she were 
wearing a harness. 

Again the big ship steamed near, took the men and the 
dear little white baby bear up on deck and put Sis-Rai-U] 
Ney into a cage right near her mother and father. 

Then there was some noise! They chattered and growled 
so hard that they scared all the men off the deck. The 
men couldn’t tell whether the three bears were mad or just 
very glad to see each other. 


What do you think? 


THE SAIL OF THE THREE BEARS 


Maybe you don’t know that these three bears from the 
cold, cold north had to have a bath each day, just like 
you. 
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Of course, you know there wasn’t any tub big enough to 
bathe them in, and I know you can never guess how they 
had a bath, unless I tell you. 

The men on the ship took a hose just like what the fire- 
men use at a fire. This hose held ice-cold water. And 
how those bears did like that nice cold water when it was 
turned upon them! 

When the ship came to where the sun was warmer, and 
the water was warmer too, I tell you Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney raised 
a big racket because the water wasn’t cold. He even 
tried rolling over and over, but the water washed his fur 
just the same. 

LAND IN SIGHT 

The ship sailed and sailed and the sun grew warmer and 
warmer. At last a man called “Land ahoy! Land ahoy!” 

This yell made the white polar bears sit up on their 
haunches and wonder what it was all about; they never 
had heard those words before. 

Everybody yelled, the men threw up their hats, and even 
hugged each other, they were so glad to get near their 
homes. 

They wanted to see their wives and babies too, just as 
the handsome white papa-bear wanted his wife and baby 
when he was all alone in his cage on the big ship. 


THEIR NEw Home 


Very soon the big ship stopped, some strangé men came 
on board and went right up to Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney 

They wanted to see the handsomest white polar bear of 
the north. 

“My! but he’s a beauty!” 
long gray whiskers. 

“This remark caused Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney to growl. I think 
he didn’t want people to talk about him out loud. So he 
snarled and snarled and snarled. 

You can’t blame him, can you? He and his family 
were seeing so many new things, and he found the water 
and air so warm for his heavy fur coat, that he had to make 
a noise. 

“What's that?” called Pa-Rai-Ul-Ney across to his 
wife on the second day they were standing in the harbor. 


said the strange man with 
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“T don’t know,” replied his wife, “but it must be one 
of those big, horrid guns. I heard the sailors talking about 
them on the way down here. The men use them to kill 
big animals like us.” 

“One man said they wouldn’t shoot us unless we tried 
to run away,” yelled little Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney across the two 
cages of her parents. 

“Oh, well, we might as well be glad as sad,” whispered the 
handsome white Papa-bear; and so the three beautiful 
white polar bears were unloaded with great care and taken 
to the Zoological Gardens. 

If you go to the Zoo, be sure to ask for these three bears, 
as they are friends of mine. Little Sis-Rai-Ul-Ney is grow- 
ing very, very fast, so she won’t be little very much longer. 

You will find them having new names—not these pretty 
northern names—but you must ask for Silver King, Silver 
Queen and Silver Princess. 


For Rural Schools 


Here is an interesting method of procedure used in the 
schools of North Carolina, but equally appropriate for any 
rural school: 

1 Bulletins on bread-making, or anything else, are 
secured from Washington. 

2 The bulletins are read in class by boys and girls 
as a reading lesson to be clearly understood and discussed. 

3 The girls take the bulletins home to interest their 
mothers and to try the experiment. 

4 The results are brought to school and compared. 

5 The experiences are discussed in the Language classes. 

6 The girls of the school are assembled by the teacher 
at the home of some intelligent and influential woman on 
Saturday to complete the experiments until the bread is 
perfect. 

7 The girls write compositions describing the process 
in detail, such compositions to be read in class. 

8 The bést composition to be copied neatly and sent 
to each housekeeper in the district. 

9 Best composition to be exhibited at School fairs. 

10 Result: Better Bread for Whole District. 
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Occupation Lessons 


Eskimo Poster 


JoHANNA HoLmM 
(All rights reserved) 

(These patterns may be obtained by addressing Miss J. Holm, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.) 

Our language lessons for January were based upon the 
people of the Northland, their habits and their customs. 
These we illustrated during our occupation period making 
the border shown above. 

Blue “oatmeal” wall paper is used for the background 
in this border. The foreground is drawn in with white 
chalk and shaded to give the appearance of snow, the blue 
of the paper underneath the chalk giving the effect of the 
reflection of the sky. The block of ice is drawn with white 
chalk and blue crayola. The white clouds and the ice- 
bergs near the skyline are cut from white paper. The 
clouds are shaded lightly with blue crayon. The sky line 
is drawn with blue crayon. 

A large whale is cut from black coated paper and inserted 
in the cleft cut in that part of the border representing the 
ocean. The rough edge of this cleft is touched with white 
chalk to represent white foam on the water. Near the 
whale are two boats, containing Eskimos with harpoons, 
in the act of throwing these to kill the whale and bear. 
A seal is seen sticking his head just above the surface of the 
water near the block of ice. Another seal is sunning him- 
self near by. A white bear has captured a young seal and 
is in the act of devouring it. A large walrus, a white bear and 
a large seal are lying near the shore on the part of poster 
representing the land. The bears are made of white sheet 
wadding and the walrus and seals of dark gray to repre- 
sent their woolly coats. 

The Eskimos are dressed in gray sheet wadding costumes. 
The child has a white bear skin (sheet wadding) suit with 
a gray robe. The sled and dogs are cut from light gray 
paper. 

The igloos or Eskimo houses are cut from white paper 
and shaded with blue crayon. The second igloo is shown 
in the process of construction, the large blocks of ice or 
snow being cut and ready to be lifted to another Eskimo 
who stands ready to put them in place. 


The third igloo is cut double, the upper part, showing the 
exterior of the home when completed, is like the first igloo, 
and when this is raised the interior is shown as pictured 
on the right-hand side of the poster. In the center of the 
room is a large block upon which rests their oil lamp, over 
which hangs a large kettle suspended from the ceiling. 
The dogs are sleeping to the left of the fire; the mother, 
with her child strapped to her back, is watching the kettle, 
and the father is crawling through the entrance. The 
Eskimo on the sled with her six dogs portrays some of the 
joys of childhood in this northern country. 

This border is suitable for decoration throughout the 
winter months and is ever a source of pleasure to the chil- 
dren. 


A Ski-Tournament Poster 


Every child enjoys out-of-door sports. 
peals to a boy more than ski-ing! 

This poster is made on a background of blue “oatmeal” 
wall paper. The hills are drawn and shaded with white 
chalk; the trees are torn out of blue paper by the chil- 
dren; the men on skiis are cut to line from gray drawing 
paper; the scaffolding and audience are cut out of black- 
coated paper. 

When the poster below was completed and ready to be 
hung in its place, one lad, at noon, brought a penny flag 
and told us we had forgotten to put a flag at the head of the 
scaffolding. So with this addition this simple poster was 
hung in our room and remained with us until March brought 
promises of spring. 


But what ap- 





The Northland 


EpNA I. SHEARER 


On page 31 is a picture of our sand-table changed into 
the Northland. We covered the table with cotton to 
represent snow. The little houses and sledges are made 
after directions given in Worst’s “Book of Industrial 
Work.” The dogs and deer are free-hand cuttings, made 
to stand by a stiff slip of paper pasted on opposite side. 
The little Eskimo people are dolls dressed in cotton. In 
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the background is a strip of black calico on which are 
pinned sheets of drawing paper for cakes of ice, and the 
irregular cuttings are icebergs. The bears are free-hand 
cuttings. It took about a month to complete this North- 
land. Only a little could be done each day and always 
the best material was selected for the table. In the mean- 
time, we were reading, talking and learning as much as 
possible, in as many ways as possible, concerning the great 
Northland. The children watched with live interest 
the growth of this country right in their little school-room. 
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Primary Grade Stick-Printing 


Mary B. Gruss 
(Book rights reserved) 


| the in the craftswork of the primary children, 


there is always a demand for a decoration. This 
instinct for decoration, when undirected or when 
misguided by poor examples, frequently results 

in marring well-constructed work. 
The child’s natural feeling for rhythm of sound and 





Teaching Children to Tell Time 


I have always used the clock, and also a large clock face 
made from cardboard when teaching the third and fourth 
grade children to tell time. This year I am trying a new 

lan. 

The children cut circles about 33” in diameter from 
white cardboard. They traced a smaller circle on the 
cardboard. This smaller circle was one quarter of an inch 
smaller than the cardboard circle. This: “edge” they 
divided into sixty equal parts — each quarter section into 
three parts, and each of the smaller parts into five equal 
spaces. This was the face of the clock. 

Then each one made two hands of the cardboard and 
blackened them with lead pencil. The hands were fas- 
tened to the face by a brass paper fastener — the kind 
that has a round brass head and two sharp prongs. 

How pleased the children were with those clocks! They 
never tire of playing with them. I usually have one child 
working at the large clock face on the wall while the others 
work at their seats. The first week they had them, they 
learned as much about time as the children had learned 
in three weeks the previous year. 

BLANCHE BLACKMAN 


rhythm of movement is shown in his love of poetry and 
song and his delight in dancing games. It is very easy to 
cultivate an appreciation for a simple rhythm in design. 
The child’s first exercise for this subject should be the repe- 
tition of similar spots at regular intervals, these spots 
arrahged to form borders or surface patterns. 

By the old method of freehand work the results in these 
designs were unsatisfactory. The forms varied until 
usually the last spot bore little resemblance to the first. 
Simple stencils were then tried with varying degrees of 
success (depending upon the teacher’s appreciation for 
good simple shapes). The problem seems to be solved 
at last by the introduction of stick-printing for the primary 
children to use in applying designs to booklet covers, 
valentine folders, Christmas, Easter and Thanksgiving 
cards, or various boxes for stamps, candy, etc. 

After selecting the forms to be used all thought may be 
given to the color harmony, or the symbolic colors needed, 
and to the arrangement of the units. 

The sticks are about two inches in length, the ends are 
circles, squares and triangles. For long, or marginal lines, 
the sides of sticks may be used. 

If the lesson is to be done with water colors, a piece of 
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DESIGNS PRINTED BY PRIM 
ARY CHILDREN 


PLATE I. 











white felt about an inch square is placed in the pan of the 
color box. It is then thoroughly saturated with the de- 
sired color. The end of the stick is placed against the felt 
pad, then quickly lifted and pressed firmly against the 
paper. If the print is satisfactory, the stick is again touched 
to the pad and pressed on the paper and so the printing 
continues. 

(Be sure to make only one print before returning stick 
to the pad.) 

If you are fortunate enough to use the Waldcraft colors 
in your school, the process is greatly simplified. These 
colors come in bottles. The small metal caps are fitted 
with white felt pads. By inverting the bottle, the felt 
is charged with color. Enough is absorbed to last the 
entire lesson period. These caps may be. quickly filled 
and then distributed by monitors. Have one child ap- 
pointed to care for each row of desks. 

The economy of time is great. There is no distribution 
of water-pans, water and color boxes. There is no waiting 
until the slow pupils have mixed their colors; and best 
of all, when the lesson is ended, there are no soiled desks, 
no spilled water and no wasted color. 

For the practice exercises the child should make several 
experiments in the different arrangements of spots, re- 
peating them singly, then in groups, and then leaving 
regular spaces between the units so that he can go back 
and print in an alternating shape. These borders are 





more easily worked out when the paper is in long, narrow 
strips. After a little practice, the child will gain a fair 
idea of spacing and also learn to stamp.the unit rapidly 
and evenly. The teacher should lead the child to see that 
the white background spaces are just as important as the 
printed unit. See “F,” Plate I. The irregularity of 
the spacing in the first half of the border mars it; the 
latter portion has about the right space between the tri- 
angles. 

When the pupil has made several-borders similar to A, 
B, C, D, E and F of Fig. I, we may sele¢t the best one and 
apply it to a booklet cover, to cards, folders, etc. Very 
light penciled lines may be sketched on.the paper to hold 
the place. In classes where the ruler .Was been used, the 
space to be occupied by the printed form may be indicated. 
However, the examples given were made without these 
marks. on 

Surface patterns may be made on sheets of tinted paper 
and these papers then made into candy-boxes, envelopes 
for sachet powder, etc. 

Fig. II shows four booklet covers printed by pupils. 
The one at the right would have been much better if the 
spaces between the rows of spots were even. 

One excellent feature of this work is that it encourages 
the pupil who finds drawing difficult, for with care 
and neatness and a feeling for rhythm all can get fair 
results. 
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January Booklet for Spelling 


Mary B. Gruss 


The cover of the January booklet as illustrated is made 
of gray bogus or construction paper, 8” x 4}”’. 

Fold the paper in the middle, adjust a compass at 2”, 
place it so a small portion of the circle will fall beyond the 
fold. (See Fig. A.) Use the same center and draw a 
second circle with radius of 17”. 

Carefully trace the design of pine needles and cones on 
rice or tissue paper. Next place this paper face down and 
go over the back with a soft lead pencil. 

Put this blackened side in place on the circle of gray 
paper and trace the design. This leaves a print on the 
cover paper. 

Mix the colors desired and fill in the design. Use brown 
and green, or work it out in tones of green — or in two 
tones of gray. 

The back of the cover should have a marginal space the 
same width and color as the front. In the center may 
be placed 1914. (See Fig. D.) 

The pages of the book are made of unruled white paper. 
They are sewed to the cover with long even stitches. The 
ends of the thread are brought to the middle of the back 
and tied in a hard knot. 


Here is My Way of Using Primary Epucation 


There is very little in it that I do not use. I consider 
the paper my right hand man and depend on it for inspira- 
tion and new ideas. First, I look all through my magazine, 
get a birdseye view, so to speak. Then I go back and go 
through it more carefully. The things I expect to use, I 
sometimes make a note of. The planned out lessons are 
very helpful, especially those in language and geography. 
The suggestions for drawing are jotted down. The stories 
we tell and often act out. As I have some good paper cutters 
we very often use the board decorations. The freehand 
cutting page is hung up in view of the school and at our 
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drawing period we have a cutting lesson. We learn man 
of the rote songs. As we have been keeping a bird calendar 
the bird pages in the March and April numbers have beer 
helpful. I always keep the magazines on file, for reference 
till the end of the year. Then they are all looked ove 
again, and anything I think I can ever use is cut out 
dropped into an envelope for that month’s work; the song 
we have learned are pasted in a note-book and there w 
are, ready for another year. 

Grorcia E. Moore 





A Co-operative Story 


In one of the recent numbers of Primary EDUCATION 
there was a story picture about “The Runaway Rabbit.’ 
The following co-operative story was made by the 1 C 
grade of the Whittier School of this city. 

These children had been in school five months when the 
dictated this story to me. The story was copied from th 
finished product by Elizabeth Robinson, age 7. Elizabeth 
is a little Indian girl. 


Once there was a little girl 
She had a little white rabbit 
The little rabbit lived in a cag 
Kate likes to feed her rabbit. 
Kate feeds her rabbit lettuce. 
One day the little rabbit ran away. 
He crawled under the door. 
Gyp saw the little rabbit. 

The little rabbit ran and ran. 
He did not like Gyp 

He jumped into the sprinkler 
Kate went to feed her rabbit. 
The little rabbit was gone. 
Kate cried and cried 

Mamma said, “Look Kate. 
Look in the sprinkler.”’ 

Kate ran to the sprinkler. 

The little rabbit was there. 
Kate was so glad. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION is a welcome visitor in Room I. 
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The Sacw Man —Paper Cutting 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


The Snow Man 


GRACE EVELYN STARKS 
HAT I am to tell you about happened ever so long 
ago! 

Some boys and girls went out-of-doors one cold, 
cold winter’s day to play inthesnow. And after 
they had tired of making snow forts and playing snow 
games, they thought it would be quite good fun to make a 
snow man. And so they made him! But when he was 
made they thought he would not do for a really man, so 
they added bits of coal for his eyes and put an end of an 
old rake into his mouth for teeth. Then he was quite 
perfect. Oh, they had a splendid time! But by and by 
the sun went almost down, so they all ran home as fast as 
ever they could to mother and the nice warm tea that was 

waiting for them. 

The poor Snow Man was left all alone! 

After a time the sun went quite down and the moon came 
up! And do you know that Snow Man thought it was the 
sun again! “Dear me,” he said, “there it is again, coming 
back from the other side. But, anyway, it does not stare 
at me as it did, and I can really see much better. I can see 
just how pretty Iam.” But although the Snow Man was 
quite pleased with himself, there was one thing that dis- 
appointed him greatly. He could not move about as he 
had seen others do. He wanted so to run and most of all 
to slide! So he sighed to himself as he thought of the good 
times he was missing, and said, “If I only could run!” The 
watch dog heard him sighing so mournfully and called out, 
“What is the matter with you? You want torun. That 
isa joke. The sun will teach you to run and slide. I have 
seen him teach many snow men that.” “Thank you,” 
said the Snow Man, “you are very kind but I don’t under- 
stand you. Will that thing up there teach me to run?” 
“Yes,” said the dog, “it will.” “Well,” replied the Snow 
Man, “he can run fast enough. I just looked at him and 
he went away, and came back on the other side.” “You 
are a great silly,” said the dog, “but then, of course, you 
can’t know much for the boys have just made you. What 
you see up there is the moon, and the other thing you saw 
was the sun. He will come again in the morning, and then 
he will teach you to run. We are sure to have a change 


in the weather.” And with a bow-wow the dog ran away. 
And the weather did change. The very next day great 
feathery flakes of snow began to fall and they fell all day. 
A little girl looked out of the window and said, “Jsn’i 
everything lovely. And how splendid the Snow Man 
looks!” And she ran out and laughingly put a great hat 
on his head. And still the snow fell. But the next day it 
was much warmer and the sun shone ever so brightly. 
And the day after that it was still warmer, and the poor 
Snow Man began to go down and down, and he never said 
a word. At last he was quite gone and he did run just as 
the dog said he would. He ran down into the gutter and 
that was the last of him! “Poor man!” said the dog. “TI 
am really quite sorry for him.” 

But before long, spring came back to the land and no one 
thought of the Snow Man. The birds sang quite merrily 
and so did the little girl. This is what she sang: 


“Woods, your nice green dress put on! 
Willows, your woolly gloves put on! 
Lark and Cuckoo, gaily sing, 

February has brought us Spring! 
My heart joins in your song so sweet, 
Come out, dear sun, the world to greet.” 


Dramatization 
CHARACTERS 


Snow Man First Little Girl 

Dog Second Little Boy 

First Little Boy Second Little Girl 
Other children as desired 


Act I 
SceNE I — The Yard 


(Boys and girls come running in, some with sleds, others 
with skates.) 


First Little Boy - Winter is the time for me. Isn’t it 
jolly fun to play in the snow! Let us go and skate. 

Second Little Boy had rather make a snow man. The 
snow is just right. 
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The Snow Man — Paper Cutting 


First Little Girl 
a snow man! 

All Yes, yes, we will, we will. 

(They begin at once to construct a snow man. When com- 
pleted, they stand back and examine their work with approval.) 


Oh, oh, a snow man! Do let us make 


First Little Boy He is splendid, just splendid! 
am going to give him some eyes. 
coals in for eyes. 
coals.” 

Second Little Boy And he has no teeth. J shall get 
the end of our old rake and put that in his mouth for teeth. 
(He runs off and returns with the rake end, which he inserts.) 
There now, he looks just as though he were laughing and 
showing all his teeth. Isn’t he a jolly Snow Man? 

First Little Girl (going up and patting the Snow Man) 
Nice Mr. Snow Man! (Turning around.) But see, the 
sun is getting quite red, and Mumsy cautioned us about 
staying out long. We must hurry home, for tea will be 
quite ready. How nice the warm fire will seem. 

All Yes, you are right, Mary, we must go. 
Snow Man, we hope you will enjoy your evening. 


But I 
I shall put two bright 
I’ve often heard of eyes “as black as 


Good-by, 


(Exit all, laughing.) 
Scene II — The Same 


Snow Man How cold it is! This wind will surely kill 
me, and how that thing up there does stare. I thought I 
had taught it a lesson. I looked quite sharply at it and 
it ran away, but it is back again on the opposite side. 
However, I do not much mind. It is all the lighter for me. 
But I do wish I could run. I should so much like to 
slide as those boys did. Oh dear, how I should like to 
run! 

Dog Bow-wow! what are you sighing about? 

Snow Man I was just wishing I could run and slide 
as the boys and girls do. 

Dog Humph! The sun will soon teach you to slide 
and run! 

Snow Man Thank you. You are very kind. But I do 
not quite understand you. Do you mean that that thing 
up in the sky will teach me to run? 

Dog That is exactly what I meant. 


Snow Man Well, at any rate it can run fast enough, for 
I but looked at it and it ran away, and now it is back again 
on the other side. 

Dog My, you are a silly. But of course you could not 
know very much, for the boys have just made you. The 
thing you see up there now is the moon. The other thing 
you saw was the sun. But I’ve no more time to waste on 
you. I am going home to bed. Before I go I will tell 
you this much. There is surely going to be a change in the 
weather. I have felt it in my bones all day. Good-by. 
Bow-wow! (Goes off.) 

Snow Man What a disagreeable beast! I do not at all 
understand him, but I am afraid he refers to something 
quite unpleasant. It is very certain that the dog is no 
friend of mine and I don’t believe the thing that stared at 
me and ran away is either. However, there is no good 
in borrowing trouble. I shall follow Dog’s example and 
go to sleep. 


Scene III — The same. The next day 
(Enter children.) 


First Little Girl Iam so glad the sun has come out again! 
It is so nice and warm. 

Second Little Girl It is warm, and Mother says that 
February will soon bring us the spring. Aren’t you 
happy? . 

First Little Boy Well, for one I’m not. J like winter 
best. Soon we can no longer play in the snow. Why, only 
see our Snow Man that we made but yesterday is nearly 
gone. 

Snow Man Yes, I’m nearly gone. The dog was quite 
right. I am running now. Can’t some one stop me? I 
did not want to run this way. Dear me, they do not even 
seem to hear me! [I'll never last the day out! 

Second Little Boy Why just look at the Snow Man! 
He seems to be melting before our very eyes. There is 
scarcely anything of him but his hat. 

First Little Boy Where he stood is a little rivulet running 
down to the street. He is quite gone. I am sorry for 
him. Let us go and watch the little stream. 


Second Little Boy Oh yes, let us. (They run off leaving 
the girls behind). 
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First Lille Girl. Boys like winter so that they can skate Second Little Girl Oh yes, let us. 
and slide and play snowball. But girls like spring. Then + i 
they can jump rope and play with their dolls out of doors. (They run off singing) . 
Let us go and play dolls now. See song on page 36, ‘‘ Woods,” etc. 
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Bess SruceLitaveland. - 
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The Snow Man Poster 





A Mystery 


Words and Music by Ernet H. CHESTERFIELD 
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The Months of the Year 


Atice E. ALLEN 


Let each of twelve children represent one of the Months, by holding 
an ——a symbol of the month in both hands in front of face, 
completely hiding it as follows: 


January — Large white or silvery star for snowflake, with merry face 
sketched uopn it. 

February — Large blue heart, with pretty face From one wrist hangs 
a bunch of artificial cherries, or a small hatchet. 

March — Gay kite, funny face on it, holes cut, so that child’s eyes may 
peep through. 

April — A big umbrella. 

May — A pretty basket piled high with flowers, with big bow on handle. 

June — A big pink rose, child’s face showing in center. 

July — A handsome flag. 

August —A palm-leaf fan. 

September — An open school-book. 

October — Good-sized mirror. A witch’s cap on head. 

November — Large pumpkin, with funny face sketched on it, holes cut, 
so that child’s eyes may peep through. 

December — A red Christmas Bell. Bunch of holly in hair. 


Except for the things easily obtainable, all the objects suggested 
above are to be made of paper. 


A brisk, bustling little girl or boy is the New Year—1914. All 
the other children are in their seats. The Months are in another 
room, or may stand in a long row across school-room, with backs 
toward New Year and other children, until they come forward. 


New Year (rushing in gaily to children in seats) 


Happy 
New Year, children! 1914 Good Wishes to you! 


Children (waving hands) Happy New Year, 1914! 365 
Good Days to you! 

New Year Don’t talk to me of good days, yet. Father 
Time says I must pass an entrance test, this year. Before 


I can begin my march, I must gueSs correctly the names of 
my Months without seeing their faces. 

Children Oh, what fun! It’s such fun to guess things! 
We'll help you, dear New Year. May we? 

New Year May you? [I'll be only too happy. I can 
look backward and forward, but I’m not a good guesser. 
All ready — here they come. 


(July comes forward, her Flag hiding her face.) 


New Year (slowly) Now who are you? I have so many 
Months with Flags — February, June, April — 


Children (waving tiny flags) 
While all the happy banners fly, 
The rockets dart across the sky, 
Red, White, and Blue, to show— 


New Year (exclaims) Jury! 
Children sing (as they wave Flags) 


Three cheers for our dear Uncle Sam, 
Three cheers for our dear Uncle Sam! 
His birthday, his birthday we honor — 
Three cheers for our dear Uncle Sam! 


(July takes place reserved for summer months, and January 
comes forward. Children begin to sing any New Year Song, 
scattering snowflakes, as they do so.) 


New Year (laughing, as song closes) 
My own birthday Month, so blithe and so merry. 
Of course I know you — you’re JANUARY! 


(January takes place reserved for winter months. April 
comes forward.) 


New Year Who’s this that carries an umbrella? 


Children (some laughing, some weeping) 
Dear little month of sun and rain, 
Come soon again, come soon again, 
Bring back the leaves, the flowers show — 
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New Year 
O Apri sweet, I know, I know! 


(April takes place reserved for spring months, September 
comes forward.) 


New Year You carry a book something like mine, but 
much smaller. 


Children 
Of our class she is a member, 
School she began with us— 
New Year SEPTEMBER! 


(September takes place, reserved for fall months. 
comes slowly forward.) 


August 


New Year Here’s one carrying a fan — 


Children (yawning and swaying drowsily) 
She’s a drowsy little maid, 
Loves a hammock, loves the shade, 
Loves to dream, loves to fan, 
Guess her, guess her, if you can - 
She’s — 
All Avcust! 


(August takes place next to July. December comes for- 
ward. Children begin to sing any Christmas Song, ringing 
bells.) 


New Year 
Full well your sweetness I remember, 
You are the star-crowned month — DECEMBER! 


(December takes place next to January. March comes 
breezily forward.) 


(Children flying kites \give stanza or two of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “The Wind.’’) 


New Year 
There’s but one month who can bluster so — 
You are the storm-king, Marcu, I know. 


(March takes place with April. November comes forward. 
Children sing jolly Thanksgiving song.) 


New Year (at its close) 
With round jolly face, like a lighted ember, 
I can guess you, too, dear old NOVEMBER. 


(November takes place with September. 
ward.) 


May comes for- 


Part of the Children (recite) 


Wouldn’t you like to be the month 
Who gives bouquets and runs away? 
Others 
Better, I’d like to be the child 
To catch and keep Her for my bouquet! 


New Year (questioning May) You, May? 
May (laughing behind basket) 1, May! (running away.) 
Maybe I May; Maybe I mayn’t! 


(May takes place with March and April. June comes 
forward.) 


Children (showering roses) 
Roses springing late and soon, 
Birds a-singing morn and noon, 
You know her — her names a tune; 
Love her, too — she’s JuNE, JuNE— 
All June! 
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(June takes place with July and August. October comes 
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(They form for march, in single file, or in twos or threes, 


forward. She holds her mirror prettily peeping at herself New Year, leading.) 


in it.) 
Children (all gazing into imaginary mirrors) 


On a witching night of 1914, 
If you look in a mirror, bright and clean— 


(New Year steps up and looks over October’s shoulder, and 
sees her face in the mirror) 


Just at the stroke of the midnight sober, 
You'll see the face of glad — 


New Year OctToBER! 


(October takes place with September and November. Feb- 
ruary comes forward.) 
New Year What a little month you are! 
Children 
Month of hearts, 
So blithe and merry, 
Month of the hatchet, 
Month of the cherry, 
Full of big days, 
But small —O very, 
You are the month 
Of — 
New Year FEBRUARY! 
(February akes place with January and December.) 


Children (while Months all disclose faces, and march forward 
toward New Year) 


Three cheers for the Months of the Year, 
Three cheers for the Months of the Year, 
Each one of the twelve we would honor, 

Three cheers for the Months of the Year! 


Months (in concert to New Year) 
Oh, dear New Year, 1914, 
In white, in gray, in gold, in green, 
With rain and sun and frost and snow, 
A lovely pageant let us show! 


New Year (as they take places) 


Away, away, through rose or rime, 

Up hill, down hill, we’ll gaily climb, 

While banners wave and sweet bells chime, 
We'll march, we’ll march for Father Time! 


Children (showering snowflakes, roses, waving flags, ringing 
bells, etc.) 
Three cheers for the Months of the Year, etc. 





Playing Sunshine 
WINIFRED ARNOLD 


I cannot be a little bird 
And sing the livelong day, 

I cannot be the rippling brook 
That sparkles on its way. 


I cannot even be the flower, 

That smiles from morn till night, 
But I can be one lovely thing, 

A bit of sunshine bright. 


And when the little birds have gone, 
Since summer time is o’er, 

And winter drear has chained the brooks 
So they can sing no more, 


And e’en the flowers fade and die 
Mid leaves all brown and sere, 
There’s all the better chance for me 
With smiles to help and cheer. 


For I can shine when days are dark, 
And when the raindrops fall, 
When other sunbeams hide away 

And have no chance at all. 


So though I love you, little birds, 
And brooks and blossoms too; 

Just playing sunshine is the best 
A little girl can do. 
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Reindeer Hunt 


Eskimo Games 


CLARA KERN BaAYLiss, JR. 


Note In giving these games the description tries to produce a pic- 
ture of the game as played by the Eskimo, but some are much adapted. 
As with the Indian game, a costume helps to develop the spirit. When 
apparatus is required for the game it must be made from the most 
available material, and much can be made by the children. Cork 
or soaproot are excellent substitutes for the walrus ivory, and common 
meat skewers are an easily obtainable dart. Most of the games may 
be played at any season, in the jum or out of doors, but a 
few require snow and are desirable for winter sports. 

One of the chief values of the Eskimo games is the individuality 
of most of them, although there are many group games. Prizes of 
walrus skins, walrus ivory, or walrus skulls are customary in most of 
‘the games, but they may be omitted and the game played for points 
instead. The educational value of these games is unusually marked 
as most of them are direct training for the occupations of Eskimo 
life, and assist our teachers in developing illustrations. Many are 
so similar to the Indian games as to draw attention of even the children 
to the kinship of Eskimo and Indian. 


I GAMES WITH SPEAR OR DART 


1 Noo-glook-took. A piece of walrus ivory, four inches 
long and one and one-half inches in diameter (larger 
for beginners), and pierced as full of holes as possible 
without breaking, is suspended by a thong, with a weight 
below to prevent swinging. The children stand in a three- 
foot circle, each with a two-foot spear. At the signal the 
leader tries to pierce a hole with his spear, each child in 
turn following in rapid. succession. The holes are marked 
five or ten, according to their distance from others, and 
each child may keep his own score. 

2 Noo-glook-tak (cup and pin game) A cup of walrus 
ivory, four inches long and two and one-half inches in 
diameter, with holes pierced in sides and bottom, is attached 
to a pin of ivory four inches long by a six inch cord. Hold- 
ing the pin in the hand the child tries to impale the cup 
on the point of the pin. The holes in the sides of the cup 
count ten and those in the bottom count five; the score 
may depend upon skill and time allowed for game. 

3 Dart throwing. (a) The dart is like a pen in shape, 
with a sharp point in the larger end and a feather in. the 
smaller. The target is of soft wood placed four feet from 
thrower. Players form two sides, each having ten counters 
(pegs). The side getting most counters wins. 

4 Net and Dart. This game varies from ‘Noo-glook- 
took in having a net in place of the cylinder, and a dart with 
harpoon-shaped point in place of the spear. The dart 
hangs in the net until the player selects one from the prizes 
piled below the net, which among the Eskimos consist of 
walrus skins, skulls, or ivory. 


5 Dart and Disk. A flat disk six inches in diameter, 
with a hole in center, is set in the ground. Sitting in a 
six-foot circle each with a dart, like our meat skewer in 
size, each player throws his dart, in turn, point up, so that 
it shall fall with the point in the hole of the disk. The suc- 
cessful players continue throwing until they miss, the win- 
ner being the one who makes most points without a failure. 

6 Dart throwing (b). A marlin spike is set in the ground, 
the players seated in a six-foot circle, each having six 
twisters (a dart as in 3 may be used). Each player 
throws his six twisters and counts his score before the next 
player throws. Each twister lying against the marlin 
spike counts one point. 

7 Throwing Sticks. A pin five to seven inches long is 
set upright in the ground. Each player has two ivory 
sticks two and one-half to five inches in length. The 
player whose dart is nearest the pin when all have thrown 
selects from the prizes on the ground. The contest is 
continued as long as there are any prizes. The prizes 
may be omitted and a score made the object of the game. 


Il Games OF SKILL 


1 Ring the Stake. A stake is placed to stand two feet 
above the ground. Whoever rings the stake at three feet 
distant counts five for the small hoop, three for the second 
in size, and one for the largest. He may continue throwing 
until he misses all three hoops, which must then be handed 
to the next player. Hoops of braided raffia may be used 
to represent the grass hoops of the Eskimo. 

2 Jack Straws. A bunch of pegs is held by the thumb 
and first finger and one end set on the ground (or desk). 
Let fall as they will and with a hook remove as many as 
possible without moving the others. The one who removes 
most wins. 

3 Jack Stones. The jack stones are made of carved 
ivory and represent ducks, whales, walruses, and seals. 
Each animal has a value agreed upon and those standing 
in an upright position on the back of the hand count. 

4 Im-moo-sick. A cup of musk-ox (may be made of 
paper in the kindergarten), similar in shape to a butter 
ladle, is twirled by one of the players. The one toward 
whom the handle points receives the contents of the cup. 
If desired this game may precede the game of jack straws, 
the contents of the cup being the pegs to be used in that 
game, and so making it more difficult. 

5 Juggling. The juggler has a ball in each hand, 
sometimes a third ball is used. The player keeps the balls 
in air as long as possible. When he fails to catch one the 
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3 Knee Walking. With body erect 
and chest well forward, grasping ankles 
with hands, walk as far as possible on 
knees. 

4 Tugof War. The strongest one 

on each side grasps the rope which is 
tied inaloop. Forming two lines each 
behind his leader, the players grasp 
the one in front around the waist, and 
pull. The contest goes to the side 
holding longest. 
5 Stick Raising. One holds a stick 
down at arms’ length. The other tries 
to raise it. He may be given three 
trials of three minutes each. The 
holder then tries. 

6 Foot Pulling. Lying on faces, feet 
touching, right feet hooked, in a loop, 
each contestant tries to crawl away 
and drag the other with him. 








Jan 





V Batt GAMES 1 
1 Sand-bag Ball. A bag similar to bu 
our bean bag, filled with sand, is kept wit 
in air by the players, who are arranged af 
ae lees in two files, each side trying to keep be 
— ——— 7 : Red the ball on that side. If the ball is dropped it is a foul and 
me eo tries. The one who keeps balls in air the counts for the opposite side, one point, and must be thrown on 
cage wis. up again by the referee. Ten points is a game. th 
mE Races 2 Football (a). A hard ball, five or six inches in diame- | 
2 Football (a). A hard ball, five or six inches in diame on 
| Top race. Players in four files. First one in each ter, is thrown up between the players, who are standing in ge 
file (in each row if in school-room) spins his top and runs___ two files facing each other. The leader of each side is op 
round the room trying to get back to his place before the opposite the leader of the other side, the goal being the th 
top stops spinning. The file first in 
order wins. pli 
2 The Reindeer Hunt. This game sic 
requires a gradual slope, covered with op 
snow, sleds, and boughs to represent sic 
antlers. The hunters place their sleds fa: 
at the top of the slope and sit up- on 
right on them, guiding only with as 
their feet. The hunters hold a spear th 
in each hand, and at the word go, 
start slowly down the hill, trying to 
secure aS many antlers as possible. | 
Those knocked over’must be set up ¥ 
again ready for the next trial. The ac 
hunt ends when all the antlers are P 
secured; the one who has most of 
them wins the race. di 
3 Roll Down Hill. This is practi- “a 
cally a continuous somersault accel- = 
erated by the gradual slope. The ye 
boy sits on the ground, grasps his a 
ankles with his hands, puts his head d 
between his knees, and rolls down 
hill. The winner is he who can roll 
the farthest without losing his posi- 
tion. fil 
4 Ring around. Children are in , ; il 
two Fae holding hands. Circling ee ee 0 
to the left, each group tries to reach a given point before ine on which each line stands. Each side tries to kick 0 
the other circle does. The test may be continued by each the ball across this line, and by so doing scores a point. d 
circle, moving to the right, trying to reach the starting (b) The goals are as in the preceding, twenty-five feet si 
place, in advance of the opponent. . apart, but the players stand within five feet of those on u 
5 Hurdles. This is the same as our hurdle race except the opposite side. The ball is thrown down between the j 
that the racers have the inside arms tied so that they race files. who stand as close as possible, keeping feet close to c 
an (pairs. . ie form a solid wall. The object is to drive the ball across s 
IV Games oF ENDURANCE the goal of the opposite side with a stick similar to a hockey c 
1 Wooden Men. With arms folded across the chest stick. The side to accomplish this scores one point. The s 
and all muscles as rigid as possible, the racers try tosee who ball is then thrown down again, and so continued. The ¢ 
can jump farthest keeping his position. score is ten points. t 
2 Carpenter's Wooden Horse. With fists and toes only (c) Women’s Football. Four women stand so that the g 


touching the ground, hitch along as far as possible without 


partners are opposite. 


(Eight may play to good advantage.) 
A ball, similar to our volley ball, is tossed upon the ground 


} 


‘ 


losing position, keeping all muscles rigid. 


— 
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Noo-glook-took 


between the players, each trying to make it bound toward 
her partner. The ball is returned with the open palm, 
but may be lifted on the toe so that it may be reached 
with the hand. If the ball goes outside the circle it is 
a foul, counts one point for the opposite side, and must 
be put in play by the referee. A game is ten points. 

2 Ball and Whip. Each player has a club with a thong 
on the end. A six-inch grass ball is put in play between 
the two sides who stand facing. The side getting the ball 
away from the other scores one point. Letting the ball 
get through the line constitutes a foul, scores one for the 
opposite side, and requires the ball to be put in play by 
the referee. Fifteen points make game. 

21 Grass Ball. A six-inch ball of grass is used, the 
players standing in two lines facing — leaders may choose 
sides if desired. The leader throws the ball toward the 
opposite side, and anyone hit by the ball must join his 
side. When he throws the ball twice in succession and 
fails to gain a recruit from the opponents the leader of the 
second side tries to regain those lost and as many more 
as possible. The game continues until one side wins all 
the players. 

VI DANCES 

1 Aurora Dance. With clenched fists and elbows 
striking side, the dancers jump up and down by bending 
left knee and tapping right toe, which is raised from the 
floor after each tap. 

2 Tornit Dance. Reciting song, the 
dancer jumps up and down and to right 
and left, with knees bent, hands hang- 
ing, palms touching. On two last notes 
jump as high as possible. The song 
consists of four measures followed by 
dotted half notes, three-four time. 


VII Tac 


1 Tag. Players standing in four 
files, outside files join hands with the 
inside files, forming two coupled files. 
On the word “go,” the first couple on 
one side separate and run in opposite 
directions. The couples on the other 
side, keeping hold of hands, try to catch 
them before they can come together and 
join hands again. If the runners are 
caught the first couple on the other 
side run in the same way. If not 
caught before they join hands the 
second couple on the same side run, the 
couple who has just run always going 
to the rear of its line. Continue the 
game till all have run. 

2 Twin tag. All players are tied by 
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the ankle to their partners. Rules are 
as for, cross tag. 

3 Blind Man’s Buff. ‘Two files lie 
on ground so that heads of one touch 
heads of other, face down, and hands 
clasped. A player from one side hides 
in the grass and those on the other side 
try to find him. The finder is the next 
hider. 

4 One player in the center of a circle, 
blindfolded, runs about gesturing and 
distorting her face until she is able to 
touch some onein the ring. The player 
touched takes her place. The gesturing 
and distorting of the features is a char- 
acteristic of many of the Eskimo games, 
and may be made amusing for the little 
ones. 


VIll Games oF CONCENTRATION 

1 Feature Game. The children sit in 
a semi-circle with leader facing them. 
The leader touches the features of her face, and the others 
must do what she does, not what she says. 

2 Follow the Leader. This game is played in the snow 
on the ice and the players must step in the tracks of the 
leader, who walks pigeon-toed, and otherwise makes the 
foot track enter into the game. 


IX Rope JUMPING 


1 The rope is whirled so that two players standing side 
by side, may jump it alternately. The skill lies chiefly 
with the turners. 

2 Rope Jumping (b). Jumper stands sidewise) and 
jumps twice and springs away before the rope touches her 
person. 

(c) Jumper jumps twice with both feet, twice on left 
foot, twice on right foot, four times with left foot, leading 
circles about six times and repeats all till a mistake is made: 


X Toys 

1 Woodpecker. The bird with a quill for a leg is set 
on a spatula. A string through a hole in the spatula pulls 
the head down to simulate the pecking. 

2 Top A two and a half inch disk has a four-inch peg, 
spindle shaped, set in the hole in its center. The top is 
spun between the palms. 

3 Buzz. A doubly perforated three-inch disk has a 
single cord run through it, with sticks for handles. It is 
spun and drawn out in the usual way. 





Kace Walking and Carpenter's Wooden Horse 
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NUMBER LESSONS 


| : : 3 of 15 = 2 of 18 = 2 of 9 = 
Second Grade Arithmetic SEPP ord eage bier 
A. B. W. 5X3+4= 3X6— 7= 4X24+4=2= 
3X 40 = 3 X 60 = 4X 50 = 
January 2X 60 = 5 X 30 = 6 X 30 = 
First WEEK 
Combinations making 12. Thursday 
Teach of6=2. f0f6=2xX2=4. One dozen eggs + $ dozen eggs = ——- ——. 
Give first a problem like this: “If one top costs 2 cents, One doz. eggs — } doz. eggs = — 
what will two tops cost?” : Then if 4 of 6 is 2, what is # One doz. eggs — } doz. eggs = — 
of 6? Take } of 10, 2 of 10, 3 of 10, 4 of 10. This is splendid One doz. eggs + } doz. eggs = — - 
drill for tables. One doz. eggs — } doz. eggs = — 3 
One doz. eggs + $ doz. eggs = — - 
Monday 
4 465 325 445 345 Fridey 
x3 x3 x x4 At 30 cents'a pound, what will 3 pounds of coffee cost? 
Se 2 How many feet have 20 cows? 
1 9 1 : 7 
$ of 12 i of 12 4 of 18 1 of 60 = 1 of 200 = 
peas ree Ben oa tof 80 = 2 of 180 = 
1 1 ‘ 
3)139 + of 120 = § of 120 = 
3)96 3)105 3)108 3)13 1 of 150 = 1 of 200 = 
Tuesday . 
wt yard of ribbon costs 40 cents, what will a half yard Cordes Weex 


If a yard of ribbon costs 20 cents, what will 4 yards cost? Combinations making 12. 
Drill in addition and subtraction using these combina- 
972 871 762 982 tions. Review tables of 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, as far as taught. 
—345 —263 —325 —277 Teach 5 X 5. Give problems in grocery trade in class 
— — — — drills. You can make paper money to represent dollars, 
half dollars, quarters, dimes, nickels, and pennies. Let the 
Wednesday children be the purchasers, the teacher at first the merchant. 
¢ of 15 = k of 18 sof 9 = Try to guide them so the amounts will be within the sums 
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of combinations learned. Ex. One child says, “I want 


2 loaves of bread at 5 cts., , 10 cts. 
1 can of corn at 10 cts., 10 cts. 
20 cts. 


Let the child tell the price of the articles and amount of his 
bill and the teacher writes on the board. Suppose the 
child has 25 cents. Have him tell you what piece of money 
you must give him to make change. Teach them the right 
way of counting change; repeat first the amount of the bill, 
and as each piece of money is placed in the hand, state the 
sum until the amount received in payment is reached. 
The children enjoy this grocery play very much and it is a 
practical application of numbers. 

Don’t neglect your five-minute drills each day in com- 
binations. It is always wise to take a few minutes in 
preparation for seat work. Begin about this time of year 
to teach the correct way of writing dollars and cents, but 
drill in class for some time on this before you give it for 
seat work. Call attention to the fact that the decimal 
point says and, and there are éwo places to the right of it for 
cents. Never allow the children to read numbers such as 
327, three hundred and twenty-seven, but three hundred 
twenty-seven. This takes constant vigilance on the part 
of the teacher. Also insist on the comma being placed be- 
tween hundreds and thousands. In having children point 
off a number of four digits have them point and say, 
“units, tens, hundreds, comma, thousands.” Be careful 
at first in your drills so they will not become confused with 
the comma and decimal point. In second grade work | 
would never give a problem where both were needed. 

Drill on 4 and $ of numbers; 4, 2, ¢, etc. 





sy? 3? 

Monday 
603 462 356 453 
x3 x3 x3 x4 
3)165 4)160 4)176 4)136 

4 of 90 cents = —— —— 

of 80 eggs = —— —— 

Tuesday 

4 of 18 = + of 20 = 

3 of 18 = = of 20 = 

t of 12 = 2 of 12 = 

# of 12 = S of 12 = 

1 ft. = jn. , ft. = + =. 
Wednesday 


How long is your desk? 

How wide is your desk? 

How long is your reader? 

How wide is your reader? 

How long is your pencil? 

How long is your pointer finger? 


Thursday 
472 781 960 792 
—356 —356 —453 —46S 
3 fives and ? = 19 
3 fours and ? = 14 
2 sixes and ? = - 
3 sixes and ? = 
Friday fe 
4xX4-—3= 5 = ? of 20 5)25 
4X5+9= 5 = ? of 25 ThE 
4x3—T7= 3 =.? of 18 6)18 
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3X4-—-9= 4 = ? of 16 ey 
5X 5—4= 6 = ? of 12 4)16 
Tuirp WEEK 
Combinations making 13: 
6 8 9 
7 


5 _4 
Drills in addition and subtraction using these combina- 
tions. 


Monday 
Twenty cents are the same as how many five-cent pieces? 
Eighteen cents equal how many nickels and how many 
cents? 
A dozen and a fourth eggs are how many eggs? 


3 xX 50 = 5 X 50 = »xX 40 = 
5 of 90 = 1 of 150 = i of 160 = 
Tuesday 
463 693 SO9 743 
249 365 ~346. —3568 
932 741 708 837 
466 —395 —395 -462 
Wednesday 
635 543 623 400 
xs x5 Xs x5 
300 305 634 453 
x5 Xd Xs 
Thursday 


43 cents — 6 cents = —— 
Mary had 43 cents. She spent 6 cents for a doll. How 
much did she have left? 





19+ 4= 


There were 19 boys in a class and 4 girls. 
How many children were in the class? 


Friday 
5 gal. = —— qt. 4 bu. = —— pk. 
4 gal. = —— «tt. 3 bu. = —— pk. 
3 gal. = —— qt. 5 bu. = —— pk. 
6 qt. = —— pt. 3 yd. = —- ft. 
5 qt. = —— pt. 5 yd. = — ft. 


FourtH WEEK 
Combinations making 13. Adding to 13. 


13 13 
4 8 


Thorough review of all combinations with 3. 

Give problems like this: 4 X 43 cents = 172 cents. Show 
the children that this can be written thus: $1.72. 

Give problems in this way as it is a preparation for 
statements to be used later: 3 X 63 trees = 189 trees. 


Monday 

If 3 pounds of coffee costs 90 cent what does one pound 
cost? 

There are 60 trees in 3 rows. How many trees in one 
row? 
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3 X 60 = 3 X $30 = $— 
4X 40 = 4 X $20 = $— 
5 X 30 = 4X $50 = $— 
Tuesday 
763 743 923 783 
—456 —287 —758 —439 
$7.62 $9.33 $5.31 $9.23 
—3.45 —2.68 3.67 2.65 
Wednesday 
$456 345 603 $504 
x3 x5 x3 x4 
$3.20 $4.62 354 456 
x3 x2 x4 x2 
Thursday 
b tof 25 = } of 12 = 
3 of 25 = # of 12 = 
¢ of 16 = 4 of 15 = 
? of 16 = 3 of 15 = 
3 of 18 = 4 of 18 = 
2 of 18 = * of 18 = 
Friday 
40of 15+ 8 = 4 of 12 — 3 = 
+ of 16+ 5 = i of 200+ 7 = 
4 of 12 +9 = sof 18 +7 = 
4 of 25 + 6 = bof 8+9 = 
tof 12+ 9 = 4 of 15+ 8 = 





Teaching Measures in the 


Second Grade 


IRENE DouGLaAss 
Materials: 
Pint, quart and gallon measures. 
Pint and quart milk jars. 
Pint and quart preserve jars. 
Sand-table. 
Pails or large jugs containing water. 


Miss Binning’s desk presents a varied array of articles, 
granite-ware measures, glass bottles and jars. Her class 
marching in fresh from their recess nod confidentially to 
each other, “Something nice coming,” and in a very few 
seconds the forty-eight little people are sitting erect in a 


very expectant attitude. Miss Binning, too, looks pleased - 


and alert, for, after a very thorough preparation for this 
lesson it is sure to be a successful one. She asks, ‘‘ Which 
of you can tell me how we measured our desks and our 
ribbons last week?” Jack replies that he used his foot 
rule and his yard-stick. 

Miss B. “Can you guess what we are going to measure 
to-day with these things?” 

Bella You can measure milk, for I’ve seen our milkman 
using some of them. 

Tom I picked four of those cans full of berries last 
summer. 

These answers suggest many more, and we learn that 
things that pour out easily like milk, cream, buttermilk, 
syrup, vinegar, coal-oil, and also berries and small fruits, 
_ measured by the measures we are to study about to- 

ay. 

Miss B. picks up the pint measure and asks the class to 
find a glass jar about the same size. The children readily 
pick out the glass milk jar, and the preserve jar, and tell 
what each is used for. The pint measure is filled and emp- 
tied into the jars to see if they both hold exactly the same 
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as our measure. Miss B. then asks if anyone can tell the 
name of the measure. At this Tommy’s hand waves 


- violently about, for has he not often watched his father 


in the grocery use just such a measure as this pint? Miss 
B. writes the word ‘pint on the board in rather small writing 
so that all will remember that it is the name of the small 
measure. Miss B. asks, “Who will have a pint of milk 
(made by putting a little whiting into the water) a pint 
of coal-oil, water or syrup? Several children bring up little 
pails to receive their pint, and take it back to their seats, 
so that they may become well acquainted with the quantity 
called a pint. 

The class is now ready to pick out the measure that is 
bigger than the pint and to think of its name. If the name 
is not supplied by the class, it is given by Miss B, who then 
writes it under the word pint, but in much larger writing. 
“How much more do you think it will hold?” Various 
guesses are given, some rather wild, others correct. “Let 
us see how many of our pints it will hold.” Elsa holds the 
quart measure while Eileen carefully pours the contents 
of her pint measure into it twice, when the quart is found 
to be quite full. The class repeats after Miss B. “Two 
pints make one quart.” This also is written on the board. 
The children then pick out the quart milk bottle and the 
quart preserve jar, and fill them from the measure to verify 
their guesses. 

Doris here volunteers the information that in the country 
in summertime her mother takes four quarts of milk every 
day. Miss B. now takes up the gallon measure and says, 
“T wonder if Doris’ mother took as much milk as this 
would hold. Let us see if we can put the four quarts into 
it. What do you think?” Miss B. always encourages 
guesses as those who have guessed correctly are so delighted, 
and the guessing aids in fixing the correct answers in their 
minds. They find that Doris’ four quarts will just fill 
the big measure. No one knows the name gallon, so Miss 
B. gives the name and writes it beside the words pint and 
quart, but in much bigger script. The class repeats: 
“Four quarts make one gallon,” and this, too, is put on 
the board. 

The children name over again the articles measured by 
the pint, quart and gallon, as milk, cream, vinegar, kerosene, 
syrup, oysters, etc., the smaller fruits and berries, and 
speak of mother’s preserves. 

Miss B. then draws on the board a quart measure. 
“Here is a quart of milk. Who can put it into pints for 
me?” The result is somewhat like this: 


eee 


Then Miss B. draws four pints on the board and says, 
“T would like my milk put into quarts,” and we get this 
picture: 


Tr oe. 





While the children are at the board, others are doing 
the actual measuring at the sand-table. A picture of the 
gallon and its equivalent, the four quarts, is also made. 

Now the class is ready for questions: ) 

How many pints in one quart, in two quarts, in four 
quarts? . ; 

How many pints in one quart and a half, in three quarts 
and a half? : 

How many quarts in one gallon, in two gallons? 





cect mn! 
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How many quarts in two pints, in four pints, in seven 
pints? 


we If a quart of milk cost ten cents, what will a pint cost? 


The class looks in the quart measure and sees that the pint 
only half fills it. Consequently a pint will only cost half 
as much as a quart. A pint of berries costs eight cents, 
what will a quart cost? 

A gallon of kerosene is twenty cents, how much will 
a quart be? 

Miss B. finds that the little children can readily grasp 
the ideas, and can very quickly calculate the price of the 
different quantities. 

Of course the lesson ends by playing store. A shop- 
keeper is appointed and he together with his assistants 
arranges his measures with his big pitchers of milk and 
water and sand close by. Customers wish to buy a pint of 
milk, or two pints, or a quart and a half of berries (sand), 
or two quarts of spring water. The other children watch 
and advise the shop-keeper, if necessary, which measures 
to use and also aid in computing the correct change. 

In reading lesson a hektographed copy of the following 
story may be given out to each child or it may be read from 
the board. It is always a great favorite with second grade 
children. 


PLAYING STORE 

One day in May, when Mark had planned to go fishing, 
it began to rain. How it rained! Not patter, patter, 
patter; but pour, pour, pour. Mark stood at the window, 
with his nose flattened against the pane. “Qh, dear!” 
he sighed. “Oh, dear!” You may be sure Grandma heard 
that. Grandma always seemed to know when anything 
went wrong with Mark. “Why! why! why!” said Grand- 
mother, looking over her spéctacles, “rain outside and rain 
inside. What shall we do?” Grandma thought a while 
and then she said, “This is just the time for you to play 
with me. You can keep a store and I will buy from you.” 

Mark placed chairs in a row for a counter. Upon the 
counter he piled boxes, books, dishes, papers, anything he 
could find. Grandma soon came to the store. 

Good-morning, Mr. Jones!” ‘said Grandma. 

“Good-morning, Mrs. Smith! “Can I do anything for 
you to-day?” 

“Yes, indeed. I want a great many things. Have you 
any sugar?” 

“Yes, I have very good sugar.” 

“Then you may bring me five yards of sugar,” said 
Grandma. 

Mark almost smiled, but he was too polite to laugh. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “we do not sell sugar by the 
yard.” 

“Dear me!” said Grandma. “How do you sell sugar?” 

“By the pound.” 

“To be sure! Please bring me ten pounds of sugar and 
two pounds of vinegar.” 

“Oh! excuse me,” said Mark; “we do not sell vinegar 
by the pound.” 

“Dear me!” said Grandma, gravely, “How do you sell 
it?” 

“By the quart or gallon.” 

“To be sure said Grandma. Please bring me two 
quarts of vinegar and two quarts of eggs.” 

Mark found it very hard to keep from laughing now. 

“We sell eggs by the dozen, Madam.” 

“To be sure! Then please bring me a dozen eggs and 
a dozen peanuts.” 

Now Mark laughed, “O Grandma!” he said, “we sell 
peanuts by the pint!” 

“Of course!” said Grandma. “How much I have to 
learn! Please bring me a pint of peanuts and a pint of 
blue ribbon.” 

Then Mark laughed till he cried. Perhaps you can tell 
why. With that the sun came out. 

“Oh! now you can run out to play,” said Grandma. 

“Tt’s fun to play with you, Grandma. I am going to 
deliver your goods next time it rains,” said Mark. 
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Wall Paper Charts 


Our supervisor asked us to put the forty-five combinations 
in addition on the blackboard and keep them there always 
that they might be used in rapid oral drills. 

Our pupils are supposed to do work in arithmetic at the 
board every day, and we needed all the boards for that, 
and having the combinations even at the top of the board 
took up more room than we could spare. 

I finally made a chart which I find very satisfactory. 
For eight cents, I bought a single roll of white striped wall 
paper. This I cut in halves lengthwise, using the middle 
stripe as a guide. 

The wrong side of the paper was white and, of course, 
was without design. I used the wrong side for the combina- 
tions, putting them on thus: 


8 9 7 8 2 3 4 5 
6 4 3 9 7 8 6 5 etc. 


This long strip I fastened above the blackboard with 
thumb tacks, and was very much pleased with the chart. 

We were also asked to have the alphabet on the black- 
board, and I made another chart in the same way-for that, 
showing both large and small letters in this way: 


A B Cc D E 
a b c d e etc. 
BLANCHE BLACKMAN 


How We Write Tables 


When my little children began to write tables, they 
could not keep their columns of figures and signs straight, 
so I tried this plan. I cut strips of ruled paper crosswise, 
five spaces in a strip. Then the children wrote the table, 
putting one figure in a space, thus: 


~ 
— 


10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 


NNNNNNNNNW NW WNW WD bY 











XK KKK KKK KK KK K 











_— ee ee 
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The result was neat tables, uniformly spaced. After 
practicing for some time, we discarded the ruled paper, 
and we found that the tables written on blank paper were 
evenly spaced, and the figures and signs were in straight 
lines. 

BLANCHE BLACKMAN 


For the Blackboard 


At the beginning of the school year, September, I draw 
across one section of the blackboard a row of ten little 
candle sticks, lighting the first (with yellow crayon) and 
writing the accompanying verse below. When the month 
is gone, we erase that candle, lighting the next one and 
changing the verse. 

The children enjoy this and I have found it helpful in 
the study of the different months. At the end of the year 
they know all of the verses, which they learn without 
any effort. 

The verses are original. Any style of candle-stick may 
be used and any size. I have made mine about 5 or 6” 
in height. If preferred candles may be drawn in colors 
appropriate to the months. 

NELLIE G. Bronson 
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The Teachers’ Treasure Box for January 
CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


(Poems, verses, and reproduction stories, new and old, for tise in the primary grades.) 


Monday’s child is fair of face; 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace; 
Wednesday’s child is merry and glad; 
Thursday’s child is sour and sad; 
Friday’s child is loving and giving; 
Saturday’s child works hard for a living 


But the child that is born on the Sabbath day 


Is gentle and loving and merry and gay. 


Our Cat 
Our cat has three little kittens. 
The mother cat plays with the kittens. 
We carry the kittens in our hands. 


The mother cat carries them with her mouth. 


The mother loves her babies. 
We like the kittens, too. 


KITTY AND MousIE 
Once there was a little kitty, 
White as the snow; 
In a barn he used to frolic, 
Long time ago. 


In the barn a little mousie 
Ran to and fro; 

For she heard the little kitty, 
Long time ago. 


Two black eyes had little kitty, 
Black as a crow; 

And they spied the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 


Four soft paws had little kitty, 
Paws soft as snow; 

And they caught the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 


Nine pearl teeth had little kitty, 
All in a row; 

And they bit the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 


When the teeth bit little mousie, 
Mousie cried out, “Oh!” 

But she slipped away from kitty, 
Long time ago. — Elizabeth Prentiss 


Two KITTENS 


Two little kittens one stormy night 

Began to quarrel, and then to fight. 

One had a mouse, the other had none, 
And that was the way the quarrel begun. 


’ 


“7’ll have that mouse,” said the bigger cat; 

“ You'll have that mouse? We'll see about that.” 
““T will have that mouse,” said the elder son; 
“Vou sha’n’t have that mouse!”’ said the little one. 


I told you before ’twas a stormy night 

When these two kittens began to fight; 

The old woman seized her sweeping-broom 

And swept the two kittens right out of the room. 


The ground was covered with frost and snow, 
And the two little kittens had nowhere to go; 
So they laid them down on the mat at the door, 
While the old woman finished sweeping the floor. 


Then they crept in as quiet as mice, 

All wet with snow and as cold as ice; 

For they found it was better that stormy night 
To lie down and sleep than to quarrel and fight. 
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THE Horse 


You should treat me well. I am one of your best friends. 

Who pulled the load of wood up the steep hill? I did. 
Without me you would not have that hot blazing fire. 

How did you get that nice crisp loaf of bread? I hauled 
the flour from town. 

The wood and bricks to, build your house were carried 
by horses. We work very hard that people may have all 
the things they need. 

We are willing to work for you if you do not make our 
loads too heavy. You need not whip us or speak to us 
unkindly. 

Please do not jerk at my bridle. I do my best, and you 
only hurt my tender mouth. 

If you shout at me I am pyzzled and afraid. I will do 
all you wish if you explain what you want. Iamstrong, but 
I am easily frightened. 

I eat hay, but I like oats better. Do I not deserve some 
oats after I have worked hard all day? Please do not forget 
to give me plenty of water. 

In summer the flies bite my tender flesh. Do not cut 
off my tail. I need it to keep the flies away. 

In winter I am sometimes cold. You cover your bodies 
with blankets when the nights are chilly. May I not have 
a blanket too? 

Yes, I am one of your best friends. You should treat 
me well. 


Tue Horse To HIS MASTER 


I am a Horse; 

You are a Man; 

I’ve been your slave 
Since I began, 

And though I’m strong 
Enough to shake 

My shackles off 

And make a break 

For freedom that 
Would lift the lid, 
You've noticed 

That I never did. 

By day and night 

I’ve worked for you 
And done the best 
That I could do; 

And though I may not 
Always like 

Your methods, yet 

I never strike; 

In heat and cold, 

In wet and dry 

I’m always ready — 
~Glad to try 

To do the very 

Most I can 

To satisfy 

My master, man. 
Therefore, my master, 
If you please, 
Considering 

Such facts as these, 
Say, don’t you think 

It ought to be 

Your pleasure 

To look out for me, 

If for no other 

Reason than 

My greater usefulness 
To man? 

Of course, you might be worse, 
Iknow 

You sometimes treat your own kind so, 
But I’m a Horse, 

And truer than 

The man-slave to his master, man. 
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And, furthermore, 

My nature is 

Much more dependent 

Than is his. 

And as I trust you, Sir, 

You should 

Do you all can to make it good. 

Nor do I ask a lot, I guess, 

To be a fairly fair success — 

Good food, good shelter, and good care, 
I think, is just about my share, 

No other pay I ask — 

No touch 

I make, but this! 

Is that too much? 
—W. J. Lampton in The New York Times 


An OLp MAN 


I said to an old man, 
I said, said I, 
“May I guess how old you are, 
If I try, try, try?” 


The old man said, 
He said to me, 
“You never can guess 
What my age may be. 


If I live till next year, 
I’ll be three times four, 

Plus twenty-eight years, 
And then sixty more.” 


How old is the man? 


THE Way WE Do 


This is the way we wash our clothes, 


Wash our clothes, 
Wash our clothes. 


This is the way we wash our clothes, 


So early Monday morning. 


This is the way we iron our clothes, 


Iron our clothes, 
Iron our clothes. 


This is the way we iron our clothes, 


So early Tuesday morning. 


This is the way we mend our clothes, 


Mend our clothes, 
Mend our clothes. 


This is the way we mend our clothes, 


So early Wednesday morning. 


This is the way we sweep the room, 


Sweep the room, 
Sweep the room. 


This is the way we sweep the room, 


So early Thursday morning. 


This is the way we make our calls, 


Make our calls, 
Make our calls. 


This is the way we make our calls, 


So early Friday morning. 


This is the way we bake our bread, 


Bake our bread, 
Bake our bread. 


This is the way we bake our bread, 


So early Saturday morning. 
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This is the way we go to church, 
Go to church, 
Go to church. 


This is the way we go to church, 
So early Sunday morning. 


Tue Brrpres’ BREAKFAST 
Two little birdies 
One wintry day 
Began to wonder 
And then to say, 
“How about breakfast, 
This wintry day?” 


NATURE 
The Fly 


Rut O. Dyer 


7 ES, we know you do not like us. We hear your 
ugly remarks about us, but we are happy just 
the same.” This is what we imagine the flies 
are saying under the wire trap in our school-room, 

as we prepare to talk about them, their looks, their struc- 

ture, and their habits. 

Come close to the wire trap, and hear what they have 
to say. This large one is going to tell you a story. 

I came from a tiny egg which my mother laid. There 
was a small piece of meat at the back door of a house. The 
cook had thrown it there for the dog. My mother saw 
it and laid some of her eggs on it. It took only a day for 
me to come out of one of these eggs. I was only a little 
worm then, and people called me a grub. After this I 
grew very fast indeed. I ate and ate everything I could 
find that would taste good to a greedy grub. 

In a very short while my skin got very tough and hard, 
and formed a barrel-like case all around me. If you had 
seen me lying there I am sure you would have said I was 
dead. But I was not dead. I was growing wings and 
legs so I could soon be a real fly. I was growing some- 
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Two little maidens 
One wintry day 

Into the garden 
Wended their way, 

Where the snow lay deep : 
That wintry day. 


They swept the snow 
With a broom away, 

They scattered crumbs 
And went to play; 

So the birdies had breakfast 
That wintry day.—Mrs. Hibbert 


LESSONS 


thing else, too, a head with a queer little mouth and bright 
eyes, also a tube with which I could get my food. It takes 
me only a few days to make all these changes, then I begin 
to move and pull to get free from my case. It is hard 
work, I can tell you, for the case is very tough and hard, 
but I strike the end of it many times with my head, and 
at last it breaks open and out I come, a full-grown fly. 
I can not fly immediately, for my skin is soft and my 
wings are wet, but after I cling to the window pane or 
some Object for a while, my wings get dry, and away I 
go! 

When I was ready to fly I felt very hungry, and I went 
searching for something to eat immediately. 

Do you notice how I fly away very quickly when any- 
one comes near me. If you even run a fine thread near 
me I will see it, for I have very wonderful eyes that can 
see very much better than your eyes. I have two big eyes, 
and three little single eyes. 

My big eyes are made up of many small eyes. ‘There 
are four thousand small eyes. Now I am sure that. you 
do not wonder that I see so well. 

Do you see my tube on the front of my head? This 
is really my lip. It runs out into a long thin tube or pipe. 

If you will place me under a microscope and look at 
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brane which lines it. 
I have another cousin who spoils the wheat and grain. 
But I am sure none of my cousins have such a hard 
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my tube, you will see that it has two sharp hairs at itsend. | 
When I light on your pear, I stick these two hairs in it | 
many times. If there is any dirt on the hairs I let it get | / , y 4 A- 
into the pear. After I have pricked it a number of times | & 
it is nice and soft, and I can put my tube in and get all ff 
the juice from it I need. When I am not eating I can f £ LrwrK4 Dore 
shut up my tube like a telescope. This keeps it safe and | 
when I am ready to use it I can bring it out again. I ff 
can do something that you can not do. “No,” I hear tL 0 Lut 2 (| 
you say, “I can do anything a common house fly can do, yr | 
except fly.” . 
Can you? Look up on the ceiling. See that big black Ae 
fly walking from side to side. Can you do that? Why Ao SOL 
of course not, for your feet are not like mine. The last } 
joint of my foot has two claws and a little pad. This f . Y 
little pad is covered with fine hairs. These little hairs | Uren. 
catch on any rough surface. They suck up air, too, and 
even though your wall is as smooth as glass, I can cling oe ee i 
to it. I can cling to the window pane too. 
ight Get some of the little boys in this room to make a “‘sucker”’ 
akes for you, and you will see how the pads on my fect work. , 
egin You will also see how the hairs work. : HERE is an eloquent extract from a 
sard Did you ask me where my mother was? Oh, I don’t composition on the teeth bya little 
ard, know. I wouldn’t know my mother if I should see her, school boy in Candor, N. Y., sent to us 
and and she would not know me. She was the mother of one b f the th Real h h 
fly million flies this season and has been very busy, I can tell y one of the thousanes of teachers Who 
- you. have been distributing trial tubes of 
- or You don’t believe me, I can see. Well, she was, Ribbon Dental Cream and Pledge Cards 
ay I anyway, and when she laid the one little egg from which reminding their pupils of the need to 
I came she laid one hundred and four more. She was . : : 
went careful though to lay her eggs where the baby grubs could eta daily care to their teeth. 
find plenty to eat when they came from the egg. That There is a real thought and a real effort 
any- ya ee ~ iy a analy apr anne ry sp behind these lines. If you have found 
near Sometimes flies lay their eggs on the meat in your kitchen. face] ie e h ar 
can Even if the cook puts a wire screen over the meat, that Satisfaction in teac Ing the practica 
2yes does not keep them away, for the mother fly’s egg tube | CVeTy day lesson of Good eeth— 
; just fits in one of those little meshes, and she sticks it |} Good Health” you may increase the re- 
here through and lets her eggs fall right on the meat. sults of your work by having your 
I am very much afraid of birds, spiders, cats and dogs, . : ; 
iat for they would eat me if they got a fair chance. People scholars write so this subject. 
This try = kill us, too, but we have many ways of deceiving Our own efforts, reflected in the homely 
° peop e. - é 
_ When the cook tries to brush us out of the kitchen words of 4 boy, are at your call this 
we hide in cracks and holes, behind pans and in many | season as /ast. 
other good places. If she finds us and brushes us down ma . . 
aH with her cloth, we “play dead,” that is, we fall over and | se cog = a the a Pledse 
lie very still. After she has gone we stretch our limbs and ibbon Vental Uream, and the Frledge 
fly away. Cards by way of a reminder. 
be tase ee eae ie ee ee Please use the coupon printed herewith in sending 
I have one cousin who is known as a“ gall fly.” He does for free = tubes = pledge a 4 A Ate 
not bite people, but he bites trees and lays eggs in twigs. rend al i : hich thi <7 wid ° ti — . ag 
Over these eggs galls grow. These are round balls and sm gies eee ee ee 
they injure trees and sometimes kill them. a Our “Oral Hygienc Chart” showing the healthy 
I have another cousin called the “bot fly. He lays and the diseased tooth is an additional help. 
his eggs on the horse. These eggs cause the skin of the This chart was illustrated in the November 
horse to itch. Of course the horse has no way to scratch ious. 18 will be sent for ton conte tn stomps. 
the place except by licking it. The more he licks the 
greater number of eggs he gets in his stomach. These COLGATE & CO. 
. make the horse. sick. But sometimes he swallows the 
eggs without injuring them at all. Then they hatch out Dept. 80, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
> in his stomach and the grubs eat holes in the thin mem- 


time as I. 
If I go into the house, I am chased out. : 
the barn, the horse tramps on me. _ Number of Scholars ............ Average Age 
Oh, a fly has a hard time, I can tell you, but so do all! g¢hool . ; 
people who do more harm than they do good. 


Please send me without charge trial tubes and pledge cards for 
If I go into 


ie enn atin es meet a 


Stories and Books which may be used in connection with the 
Nature Study lesson on the fly: 
The Flies and The Honey Pot — Asop’s Fables. 
Grasshopper Green’s Garden — Julia Schwartz. 
The Sad End of a Little Fly — Ouddoor Secrets — Boyle. 
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A Writing Device 


“The Montessori Method” has set us all to thinking. 
The idea of sand-paper letters for the child to trace is 
excellent, but expensive. One can make them out of 
sand-paper oneself, but the task is long and laborious. My 
sand-table gave me a suggestion one day that I followed 
and have obtained such good results that I am anxious 
to pass it along. 

I collected a great many pad-backs. On these I made 
the letters of the alphabet and the numbers from one to 
ten. I put one letter or number on a card and made the 
capital letters four inches high, the small ones two inches, 
and the numbers three inches. With a fine hair paint 
brush I traced over these letters, one at a time with muci- 
lage, covered with white sand from the sand-table, and set 
aside to dry. 

In about an hour’s time I shook off the superfluous sand 
from the cards and found on each a perfectly formed 
“sand-paper” letter or number. I divided these into 
three sets and let the children take turns in tracing them, 
either before school or after they have finished their “ busy- 
work,” 

You will be surprised at the improvement you will find 
in their writing. And why not? Is not writing or the 
forming of letters done with the tips of the fingers holding 
the pencil, and therefore it is the tips of the fingers which 
should receive these sensations for writing. 

CATHARINE R. O’MEA?A 


A Memory Help for Beginners 


Desiring a means of augmenting word drills, 1 used a 


device which was successful with beginning pupils. With 
the vocabulary of the children’s primer before me, I cut 
from magazines, pictures illustrating the words to be taught 
The advertisements furnished most of the pictures and it 
is surprising what attractive ones can be found. These 
pictures were mounted upon cards 3 x 6” and the name o/ 
the object written upon the reverse side. Later the 
printed form may be placed beneath the script. Both 
single words and groups were used, as doll, horse, mother 
and baby. The advantage of the cards is that they fur- 
nish the child with a means of self-help, and save confusion 
in the mind of the non-English speaking pupil. 
M. M. Carte 


An Incentive for Perfect Papers 


A second grade teacher helped her pupils to make covers 
for preserving “100” papers. A sheet of drawing paper 
was folded and decorated during the drawing period. Al! 
perfect papers were kept herein, and the child whose “100” 
book bulged was filled with the pride of achievement 
These books made many trips home, and kept the parents 
informed about the school work. Perfect papers became 
more the rule than the exception as formerly. 

M. M. CARTER 
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Do You Tell Stories? Here is the Best Book on 
the Subject of Story Telling: 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 


Story Telling and Stories to Tell 


For THE . By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 

> > ei An important volume which will be of vital inter- 
STORY TELLER est to every one who tells stories. It is a working 
text-book in the art and practice of story telling 
for kindergartners, grade teachers or mothers, and 
covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. 

It gives a new system of story telling as related 
to child psychology. Through telling stories to 
thousands of children and lecturing to students, 
Miss Bailey has proved that certain types of stories 
have certain definite relations to the child’s mental 
development. This mind appeal of the story and 
how to make it is described in this book. There 
are also adapted stories, illustrating he story telling chapters, and never before 
combined in any story collection. 

The book includes story programs covering fifty-two carefully selected interests 
of childhood and including the titles and sources of over one hundred and fifty 
stories. 

This is one of those necessary books that a teacher keeps within easy reach 
where it is picked up “just naturally”’ when help is needed on the subject which it 
covers. It will do much to make the story hour more entertaining and more 
thoroughly educational than that period has ever been before. 

Beautifully bound in dark green cloth, stamped with gold. 272 pages. Size, 


54 x 7] inches. Price, postpaid, $1.50 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


By DORA I. BUCKINGHAM 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

A new book of delightful songs written by Mrs. Buckingham for use in her 
own work with little children. Miss Lucy Gage, who writes the Foreword for this 
book, states :— 

“The author of these verses and melodies has found the way to the heart of childhood. She 
has appreciated all its moods and expressions and has succeeded in being able to mirror them in 
this volume of songs which ring true in their simplicity and sincerity. 

“Each and all have been tested and reconstructed in the light of the response of the child 
who turns as naturally to these poetic interpretations of his interests as the flower to the sun. 
In them he finds reflections of himself in thought and form, and through them he cannot but 
sense the beauty and goodness of life.” 

The book contains thirty-three songs. Bound in boards and cloth with 
decorative cover design. Size, 94 x 12}. 


Price, postpaid, $0.75. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield; Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
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FOR Units birhdey, Fe 22a This Big Flag | ' 


Sn 


to any teacher 











We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 





HAS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 

Have you a flag for your room? 

No school is really a School without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can 

now get the finest kind of a flag absolutely free, 
Here is the way:— 

First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for their room or school 

All will be eager for it. All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. Then, explain that 

you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. These they are to sell ai 

: _ _ only ro cents each. Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. Everyone 

will think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. In a few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next dav 

they bring you the money. 
That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 

You see your pupils will do the little work required. All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 

So don’t delay a day. Write us now. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid. 

} The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all char,es pr~paid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 48 stars not 

painted but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the 

_ + r made to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that sells at retail] 

ror $4 to $5. 
Fill out the coupon and send it now. You risk not a penny. We gua.antee to please you in every detail. 








We have thousands of Ictters like these. Read them. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The Received the picture of Washington im good order in Our United States Flag arrived last Saturday in ex- 
| pupils are very proud of it and never tire of telling people due time. The scholars took great delight in selling cellent shape. Can say it is the best stitched flag ] 
they helped get the flag. Your plan is certainly a fine the buttons and had most of them sold by the second have ever seen. It is certainly a fine flag for so little 


one and no school ought to have to go without a flag morning. The picture is entirely satisfactory. work. I can cheerfully and heartily recommend your 
when they once hear of your plan. My pupils and I Fioyp D. Looker, Sedalia, O. flag to any school or residence desiring an excellent 
will certainly recommend it. The flag came March 6th and was all you represented large sized beautiful flag. It can be used outdoors 
Maset Bates, Burt, lowa. it to be. It is certainly beautiful and just what more 2S Well as indoors and there is no danger of fading. 
| We received our flag some time ago and are delighted schools should have. Wishing you success in your | certainly will do all I can for a company having su . 
with it. It is far better than we had hoped for. Thank- good work, I am, a great aim. BERNARD C. CoGcAN, ‘ “i 
ing ve very much. we are the teacher and pupils of the Outve WrinrreLp, Mason, Mich. Principal oj Shipple’s School, Big Rapids, Mich. 
| in District No. 11, any. : : : 
— we Ay go Linden, N.Y Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such , Have received our picture and are well pleased with 
- paetr » “N+ “that every school should see ‘‘Old Glory” floating above it and consider our efforts to secure it well repaid. 
The flag was duly received and in good condition. ¢heir house. Emma Heim, Mayfield, Ky. Will recommend you all in my power. 


The pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They ain ie wien 
| certainly are well pleased with it, and as teacher of the Enclosed find money ms ™~. Fl S ha — send me : ‘ . , 
school I wish to extend to you the thanks and gratitude the flag. This makes three flags that 1 have secured = Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank 
of the pupils and the patrons. Wishing you abundant ftom you. It goes without saying I am satisfied with you very heartily. on behalf of our school. It is cer- 
success in your work. I remain t your plan and method of doing business, and the flags tainly fine and I shall be glad to recommend your plan. 
~ G.Ricuarp Huiecass, Richland Center, Pa, 2%€ certainly all ws W.H Jack O ErHet MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 
> ERGER, ion, O. on . . oh - 
Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my siaciagiin _ cos The flag is received and please accept our sincere 
pupils wish to express our gratitude. Jt improves Received the flag you sent and the children are de- thanks for the same. It is even more beautiful than we 
| greatly the monotony of the bare walls of my school- lighted with it and I am pleased with it myself. expected. Some of the pupils clapped their hands and 
room. Anna Larson, Cooperstown, N. D. Ext Suir.ey, Findlay, O. said, “ Hurrah for our tise, a} — + 
Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it cer- ees f. ae oom, Se 
| to the children Monday noon and by one o'clock they tainly is a dandy. We never once thought it would be _ Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is 
had disposed of them. The children working for the such a beauty. .- ; even better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recom- 
flag makes it more appreciated and fills them with joy. Rut Meyers, Chenowith,Wash. mend your plan to my fellow teachers as I think it is a 
Mazte F. Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y. We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it fine way to obtain a new flag free, for selling the but- 
Have received the flag and am delighted with your and we thank you very much for the way to get it. The tons is only a trifle. Thanking you in behalf of my 
plan. Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow fag is now waving over our school-house and every- pupils I am, : 
teachers. Emma La Jackson, Pioneer, La. yiis proud of it. ANNA Opstep, ANamuchy, N.J. Maset C. Sampson, West Duxbury, Mass. 


Washingseton and Lincoin 
Beautiful Pictures FREE 


If you already have a good flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of thc patriots, 
Washington and Lincoln. , : ; 

You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble co yourself, 
The plan is the same as for the free flag. 
Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 
Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 
20 x 24 inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame —a picture 


A. Gertrupe C. DALey, Assonet, Mass. 

























107 Meridian St., 
Anderson, Indiana. 
—— ee 
me tpaid 35 lag. 

‘ Washington, Lincoln ‘But- 
tons. (Cross out the kind 








you don’t want}. As soon as that you will be proud to hang on your wall. ; 
eold = poe Bm 65.50 sad One of these offers should interest you right now. ; 
prepaid, re brs Show your progressiveness. i 
RISE. EA oe eee. Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. : 
{State whether you want the free 4 Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the gieat free flag or picture that 
picture of Washington or picture of Li will make your room the talk of the school. : 
cola), Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money 
BUM. 6. 66cccdvevapers SER ERS BUS ee eo writing a few letters for us to other teachers. You can do the same. 

eet “@a Mail this Coupon TODAY. 
BABIES. 6 viadis cerscecicccccccccecesecscccccsccsceccccccce 

x MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 

COP. os nc ecrnccesceneraserecenen senses wuts = 107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indians 
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Around the Year 


AticE E. ALLEN 
V 
The Month of Snowflakes 


Tell the children the story the following little poem tells. Picture 
cloud-land — one side always toward the sun, so that the clouds must 
have pure, beautiful thoughts. Show the Wind coming gaily along, 
touching these Cloud-thoughts with his magic wand and setting 
them free to fly to earth. Show how on earth they can’t forget the 
gold of the sun and the purity of the sky, and become, there, Snow- 
‘lake Fairies of lightness, brightness, and whiteness. If desired, give 
the words of the poem. Let the children play it in their own way. 
Then suggest to them that the earth is dark and empty, now, so that 
it needs the snow to brighten and whiten it. Make them feel the 
heauty, the tenderness, the joy, the purity of the snowflakes. Show 
them that the corner of the world in which they live needs Fairies, 
like the Snowflake Fairies, to make it glad and pure and bright. Sug- 
gest to them that they be such Fairies — helpful, human fairies. 
For the first week, let them be Fairies of Good Wishes; for the second, 
Fairies of work; for the third, Fairies of joy, or beauty; for the fourth, 
Fairies of purity, whiteness or cleanliness. 


(Verses of “Our Motto” and “Snowflakes Wishes” may be given 
together as exercises if desired.) 


Poem for the month— 
CLoup-THOUGHTS 


The clouds in the blue frosty air 
Keep always one side toward the sun, 

So touched with his gold, they cannot but hold 
The happiest thoughts — every one! 


Such beautiful, beautiful thoughts, 
Formed high in the blue of the air, 

Fach joyous and sweet, with wings white and fleet, 
Each tender and pure as a prayer. 


hen, touched by the wand of the wind, 
These cloud-thoughts, like fairies, escape, 

And floating to earth, all motion and mirth, 
In shining white snowflakes take shape. 


They’ve captured the joy of the sun, 
The purity, too, of the skies, 

So, a splendor of light and a wonder of white, 
To transform the earth, now, each tries! 


lirst Week 
Fairies of Good Wishes. 
Motto — “Heap Good Wishes Everywhere!” 
Verses— 


Morninc Sonc — SNOWFLAKE FAIRIES 
(Music found elsewhere in this issue) 

On tiny, shiny wings we fly — 

We're little Fairies of the sky, 

We flit, flit, flit, to earth below, 

And children call us flakes of snow! 
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Our Motto 


Let’s all be Snowflake Fairies 
Through stormy January, 

Let’s Heap Goop WIsHES EVERYWHERE 
To make the old world merry! 


SNOWFLAKE WISHES 
Each little snowflake floating by 
Out of the heart of the winter sky, 
Is a little wish on wings so true — 
A Happy New Year Wish for you! 


THe New YEAR — A PEDLER 


(A little play to be given by the little folks — one of whom is a 
Pedler with his pack.) 


The jolly New Year 

Comes showing his wares — 
Good Wishes he bears, 
Bright dreams, all in pairs. 


“Oh, what will you have?” 
He calls, brisk and clear, 
‘“‘A Hope or a Fear? 
A Smile or a Tear?” 


“Oh, what will you have?” 
He calls blithe and gay, 
“T’ve ‘Work and I’ve Play 
Enough for each day!” 


“Oh, what will you have?” 
Days golden with cheer? 
Days rainy and drear — 
All days are so dear! 


“Put purses away,” 
He laughs in great glee, 
“Just between you and me, 
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My wares are all free! 


A New YEar’s CALL 
(For four little girls. Make conversation formal.and grown-up) 
First 
Let’s make a call 
This New Year’s Day — 
Second 
Oh dear, I don’t know 
What to say! 
Third Eagerly 
Why, “How d’you do? 
We’re having snow! 
Good afternoon — 
Fourth (interrupting excitedly) 
Oh, no, no, no— 
That kind of call’s 
For any day — 


A New Year’s call 
Is just to say, 
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A Happy, Happy, Happy Year 
(Pointing finger to each in turn) 
To you and you and you, my dear! 
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THE GLap WHITE SNOW 


Up and down the world, how I’d love to go 
With the wind and the cold, like the glad white snow, 





Second Week My storm and bluster you wouldn’t mind, 
Fairies of Work. For wherever I went, I’d leave behind 
Motto — “Keep Sweet Thoughts Alive!” Such beauty and joy, such glory and glow, 
Verses— Like the glad white snow, the glad white snow! 


Morninc SONG — SNOWFLAKE FAIRIES 
(Music as above) 
Such airy, fairy work is ours, 


Fourth Week 
Fairies of Purity. 
Motto — “Help Make the Old World Better!” 


ie aa ey 








All safe we keep the grass and flow’rs, 
We flit, flit, flit, to earth below, 
And children call us flakes of snow. 


Our Morro 
The snowflakes fold the flowers 
All safe and sweet together, 
So let us Keep Sweet Thoughts Alive 
Whate’er the wind or weather! 


SNOWFLAKE WISHES 
This little snowflake floating by 
Out of the heart of the winter sky, 
Wishes for you each coming day, 
Work so happy it’s better than play! 


THE WINTER SNOW 
The winter snow 

So beautiful, 
Wraps all the earth 

In softest wool. 


It sets with stars 
Each frozen stream, 
Upon each path, 
It drops a dream. 


It decks the trees 
With strings of pearls, 
The slope is all 
Embroidered whorls. 


So white, so warm, 
So wonderful — 
Thank God, who gives 
His snow, like wool! 


Third Week 


Fairies of Joy or Beauty. 
Motto — “Help smiles to come!” 
Verses — 


Morninc SONG — SNOWFLAKE FAIRIES 
(The preceding three stanzas) 


Our Motto 


The snowflakes bring such whiteness, 
The dark earth is their debtor, 

Could one small heart like mine, if pure, 
Help make the old world better? 


SNOWFLAKE WISHES 


This little snowflake floating by 

Out of the heart of the winter sky, 

Wishes for you clean hands, clean heart, 

So, in making the world clean, you’ll have part! 


CLEAN HANDs — PurE HEART 
Bob’s heart cried out unto his hands — 
The busy little elf — 
“Use water, soap — oh, dear, I hope 
I won’t turn black myself!” 


Bob’s hands, ashamed, grew clean as clean, 
His heart looked out to see; 
“You'll have to work,” cried they, “nor shirk, 
To keep as clean as we!” 


A BEGINNING 


“Clean hands make pure heart”’ 
Is true only in part — 
But letting it go, 
Every word as it stands, 
It’s a first-rate good plan 
To begin with the hands! 


A NEw YEAR Book 


(For a small child with large white book) 


MORNING SONG — SNOWFLAKE FAIRIES 
(Music as above) 
All lightly, brightly everywhere, 
We help to make the old world fair — 
We flit, flit, flit to earth below, 
And children call us flakes of snow! 


The New Year has brought me a big, white book, 
With three-hundred sixty-five pages — just look! 

If I’m going to write a single word in it, 

I must see that my hands are clean this minute! 
But whatever you write, Yourself shows through, 

I must get Myself clean as clean then, too! 





Our Motto 
The snowflakes bring such beauty 
For all neglected places, 
Perhaps we might Help Smiles to Come 
To one or two sad faces! 


SNOWFLAKE WISHES 
This little snowflake floating by 
Out of the heart of the winter sky, 
Wishes for you, little girl, little boy, 
The joy that brings to others joy! 


A Sonc or Joy 
Old Winter is writing 
A song—so I’ve heard; 
The wind is the music, 
Each snowflake’s a word! 


Waite As SNow 
Clouds, mist, pearls, and sea-foam, 
Roses just a-blow, 
Has the whole world anything 
Half so white as snow? 


In MEMORY 
(January 29) 


Oh, day of white carnations, 
Almost it seems to me, 

So strong and pure McKinley’s name, 
So white his memory, 

The earth that has no flowers, 
Yet loyal as can be, 

Is wearing snowflakes for his sake — 
So white his memory! 





a heed 
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(Continued from page 13) 


child may take the part. This child may 
wear a straight whole garment, reaching 
to the knees, the garment should be 
decorated with silver or red bells, or 
some appropriate design. Let the child 
hold in the right hand, held down toward 
the side, a long silver horn; and in the 
other hand, extended, a piece of parch- 
ment or heavy paper containing the 
season’s greeting. 

(Instead of a throne for this scene, the stage 
can be arranged so that the New Year is 
peeping out from a cave, or leaning forward 
from under a large red or silver bell.) 


Song: “The Little New Year” 


III Greetings to the New Year 
1 Ringing in the New Year. 
(Either one of the following exercises or 
tableaus may be used 


A procession of children, dressed in white 
and carrying silver bells, may march 
or dance upon the stage. A bell drill or 
dance would be pretty; or the child in the 
center of the procession might carry a 
New Year’s banner, step forward, and 
give the quotation: 


Ring out the Old, 
Ringin the New, 
Ring, Happy bells, 
Across the snow.— Alfred Tennyson 


(Other colors which are appropriate for the 
bells are gold and silver, with green or +ed. 
The children may wear silver or red bell hats, 
they may have small bells on their clothes or 
across their shoulders. If desired the bells the 
children have may be real ones, covered with 
paper on the outside, so that they will ring as 
they enter.) 


Instead of the procession, a tableau may 
be given. One large bell or a cluster of 
bells is suspended from the ceiling or held 
up on poles or in a kind of frame, turned 
sideways as if swinging. A little boy, 
dressed in the costume of an ancient bell 
ringer, stands in the attitudé of ringing 
Little girls are arranged in a 
pretty group back of the bell ringer; they 
are blowing on silver horns. (These 
horns may be made of silver paper.) 

While this tableau is shown, the quota- 
tion given above may be repeated by 
someone from the wings; or a song sung. 


AS IT IS TO-DAY 


Do you know The Youtk’s Companion as 
it is to-day — enlarged, improved, broad- 
ened in its reach of human interests? 
You may remember it as it was. You 
ought to know it as it is now. You will 
be surprised at what a year’s reading 
of The Companion will do for your family. 
No American monthly magazine offers 
such a quantity of reading, and it comes 
weekly, too. 

New subscribers who send $2.00 for the 
fifty-two issues of 1914 will receive free 
the remaining issues of 1913, and a copy 
of The Companion Practical Home Calen- 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST S™ENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


e yey 2 
fh Ph f 


Order at least Peis worth and I will mail you ‘edar Bulletin one year FREE. Then 


if you are not pleased let me know and I will return your money, allowing all as a present. 
Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
agg 2: Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails;..Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses ; me ond 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each Sc. Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; 
fellow ; Columbus ; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo re utch Boy; Dutch Girl; Tat 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Pi Sheep; Wolf; Turkey: 
Goose: Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive ; Sincmort Buffalo; Indian. 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical ps. rims; Mayflower; Lo; Cabin; Turkey 
pm Pipemnce Calendar; Santa Drivin t Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Fil ing Stockings; Christ Child; ne athit hington on Horse; Fla rogram; Roll 
of Honor; Welcomé; Large Hiawatha. Name any Caonien, Map or Phy siol Subject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; ty &- Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at "3c each for seat work. 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe ; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c;+ Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60¢; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 
25c; Script Alphabet fof blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, coments set 10c. 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


The Best on Earth and the Least Expensive 





Teachers’ Bulletin, one year................... $ 2 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 1 0 


Any primary or rural teacher may send me a one dollar 
money order for Latta’s Book for Teache- s—the revi ised and 
enlarged book—and receive Teachers’ Bulletin FREE; then 
report to me, if not satisfied, and I will return the "dollar, 
allowing all as a present. Isn’t this fair? 


Remember that all the helps of this first column are printed 
in Latta’s Book for Teachers, which also contains many other 
splendid helps. Buy them separately if you wish, but I have 
suggested a much wiser investment for service and economy. 







41 New Paper Cutting Designs........ -15¢ Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for.. ite 
33 Construction Patterns on Cardboard...50c 12 Sheets Transparent Tracin Paper 

30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. 23¢ New Primary Arithmetic Cards...... ° 

50 Drawings to Color, assorted.......- -15¢ 25 Public School Report Cards........... 

50 Booklet Covers to Col or, 6x9 inches 7 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10 
40 Large Drawings to Color...........-2ic¢ Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10¢ 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, ~ 25 Prize Cards, good for any subject bieeee 10¢ 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10c Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10¢ 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color........s++++: :6c Letters and * neon Y,-inch, on cards....25¢ 
8 Large Physiology Drawings...........1 Oc Letters and Figures, 4% in. on cards...... 30c 
8 Animal Drawings for Making Toys...... Sc Toy Money, Coins and Bills, Yo 64, set. .25¢ 
20 Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps..... 10¢ Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades...25c 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15 Sc 16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25¢ 
8 Intermediate Language Pictures....... 2 0c 6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15c¢ 
12 Conventional Borders to Color........-. 8c 16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15c 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color.......... 15e 12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color..........+- 15e Reading and Phonics in Primary Grades. .25¢ 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings...... 8c Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15c; 2 doz..25¢ 
Hints and Devices for Teachers...........20¢ 12 Pretty Gift C ards for Last Day.......25¢ 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers..... 10c Large Outline Maps of U. S. for Charts, 

16 Drawings, 6x9 in. for_Farm Stories.... 8¢ Dane. Win lac cansbesass ocnaee 2 


Letters and Figures to Color, 1 in. high..12c Brown or * Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
Script Letters and Figures to color, 2 in..15c Wedingweas Lincoln; Christ at Twelve, 
Black Letters and Figures to cut up, 1 in.20c Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill; Gleaners: 
50 Letters and Figures, 4-inch, on paper..10c Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60% 


ADDRESS, JOHN LATTA, BOX 20, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





Fairbanks’ Home Geography 


Cloth 236 pages Price, 60 cents 





dar in addition. 


ae It is written by a person who has studied children,and knows their 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


mental aptitude and abilities. He would have them learn to observe first, 
read and talk, and, later on, study. This is common sense, and founded 
on psychological and physiological laws of growth. 

CuarLes F. Kino, Manager ef National School of Methods 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without aes a 


yamine Sallam. ag. amas dg 3 EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





BOSTON 
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Daily Lesson Plans 


January 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
First Week r 
Monday Conversation lesson. How did you spend 
Christmas? 
Tuesday Tell for reproduction the story of “New 
Year’s Bells.” 


Wednesday Reproduce*above story. 

Thursday Tell the story of “The Discontented 
Pine Tree.” Talk about it. 

Friday Reproduce above story. 


Second’ W eek 
Monday Memorize four lines of “Winter-time,” by 
Stevenson. 
Tuesday Memorize four more lines. 
Wednesday Memorize four more lines. 
Thursday Memorize four more lines. 
Friday Complete above poem. 


Third Week 
Monday “Children of the Cold.” 
Let children tell what they know about the coun- 
try and people of the far North. 


Tuesday Begin telling the story of “The Children of ° 


the Cold.” 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday How do the people in the far North keep 
warm? Tell about their houses. 

Friday Plays and games of the Eskimos. 


Fourth Week 

Monday The Eskimos. How do they travel? 

Tuesday Eskimos. Animals and their uses. 

Wednesday Occupations of the Eskimos. 

Thursday Weapons of the Eskimos. 

Friday Why are so many Arctic animals white? 
Why do they have such thick fur? Why do they 
contain so much oily substance? 


NATURE STUDY: 
First Week 
Monday Begin making a weather chart. Give each 
child a large sheet of stiff paper. With rulers, 
divide into squares or oblongs for days. 
Tuesday Weather chart. Place names of the days 
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of the week and numbers or figures representing 
the dates of the month in their correct spaces. 

Wednesday Weather chart. Indicate the kind of day 
with some appropriate symbol made of colored 
paper; as, a yellow circle for sunshine, white 
star for snow, blue umbrella for rain, gray circle 
for cloudy, etc. 

Thursday Weather chart. Make a number of 
symbols of each kind. Place in envelope and 
save, to be pasted on weather chart, as needed. 

Friday Weather chart. Same as above. 


Second Week y 

Monday Weather flags. Make the fair weather 
flag. You may find these flags in correct colors 
on covers of almanacs. Make them large. 

Tuesday Weather flags. Make the “rain” flag. 

Wednesday Make the weather flag which says “rain 
and colder.” 

Thursday Make the “cold wave” flag. 

Friday Make the “rain and warmer” flag. 
west winds.” 


“‘South- 


Third¥Week 

Monday Make a rainbow on the wall by hanging 
a glass prism in the sunlight. 

Tuesday Name the colors of the rainbow. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Make the rainbow colors with colored 
crayons. 

Friday Cut the rainbow colors in circles, from colored 
paper. Mount in correct order. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Study of English sparrow. Appearance — 
home. 
Tuesday English sparrow. Food — habits — char- 
acteristics. 
Wednesday Snow-bunting. Appearance — home. 
Thursday Snow-bunting. Food — habits. 
Friday Review sparrow and snow-bunting. Com- 
pare. 
DRAWING 
First Week 
Monday Paper cutting of a bell. 
Tuesday At the blackboard, draw a snow man. 
Wednesday Paint a sled. 
Thursday Repeat above. 
Friday With pencil, draw a skate. 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Crepe Paper Rope 
Basketry 


A New Art Work 
For the Little Folks 


>. 2 4. 2 > © 


. 





First step teaches form values, fosters the 
creative instinct and develops patience 
in detail work 





Second step emphasizes the importance of a 
careful beginning and the advantage of the 
neat application of paste and glue 





The third step illustrates the possibilities in 
crepe paper for school training 


Rope Circular gives complete information regard- 
ing the making of these ek kets an nd other —_ paper rope 
rticles. Sent free to teache 


Boston _New York Tomesayate an St. Louis 
London Berl Buenos Aires 
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Why are the 


ELSON PRIMARY 
SCHOOL READERS 


distinctive? 


‘In what do they differ from other readers? 
The only satisfactory answer is a comparison. 
As a standard for the comparison, we suggest: 
1 Sustained high quality of literature. 

2 Adaptation to school needs. 

3 Variety of selections. 

4 Quantity of material. 


To these you may add any other tests that your experience 
leads you to feel desirable. In any event, examine the 


ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL READERS 


By WILLIAM H. ELSON 
Former Superintendent, Cleveland, Ohio, Schools 


Book I for the first grade............... $0.32 
Book II for the second grade............. -40 
Book III for the third grade.............. 45 
Book IV for the fourth grade............. 45 


Every teacher interested in reading should have a 
copy of Mr. Elson’s “Teaching Reading in the Ele- 
mentary School.”’ It is an attractive booklet, and a 
copy will be mailed you free. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
623 South Wabash Avenue 460 Fourth Avenue 











BETTER MATERIALS 


Selected from our 128-page catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies 
for Teachers and Schools, mailed free upon request. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
These will make any school-room attractive. 500 subjects— 
the best designs made. Order now for January and February. 
No. 750 Washington’s Tomb 
624 January Calendar 751 Mt. Vernon Home 
625 February Calendar 752 Lincoln Log Cabin 
300 Washington Portrait 753 Lincoln Home, Springfield 
301 Washington on Horseback 754 Lincoln Monument, Chicago 
302 Martha Washington 755 Boy Lincoln Studying 
303 Lincoln Portrait 756 Lincoln Splitting Rails 
Price, any six, 25 cents; all thirteen for 50 cents, postpaid. 
LIFE SIZE CRAYON BUST PORTRAITS OF 
Washington, Martha Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Bryant, Shakespeare, Woodrow Wilson, etc. Size 22x 28 
inches. Price each (unframed), 20 cents; six for $1.00, postpaid. 
FRAMED PORTRAITS 
Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, 
black enameled frames, complete with frame and glass and se- 
curely packed for shipment, each $1.45; any two, $2.75; any 
three, $4.05; any four, $5.35; any five, $6.65; express extra. 
HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
Contains 10 attractive exercises, three drills, also recitations, 
songs, etc. 94 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
LINCOLN DAY ENTERTAINMENTS 
Edited by Jos. C. SINDELAR. 160 pages, Price, 25 cents. 
WASHINGTON DAY ENTERTAINMENTS 
Edited by Jos. C. SINDELAR. 176 pages, Price, 30 cents. 
BEST PRIMARY SONGS 
48 pages of songs with music, price, 15 cents. 
GUMMED PATRIOTIC SEALS 
Flag in colors; Cherries; Patriotic bow; 50 seals of a design 
in box, embossed in colors. Price, 10 cents; per dozen boxes, 
$1.00. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE UPON REQUEST. Send a postal for it today. 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, DEPT. B. 
The House of Better Material 
312 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 
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(Continued from page 58) 
Second Week 
Monday Paint a girl skating. Show action. 
Tuesday Paint a trumpet. 
Wednesday Pose. Little Boy Blue and his horn. 
Thursday Paper cutting of carpenter’s tools. Saw, 


hammer, etc. 
Friday Illustrate story of “Pussy-cat, Pussy-cat.” 


Third Week 
Monday Make a design on squared paper. 
‘Tuesday Paint a red*or blue balloon held by a skele- 
ton figure. 
‘Wednesday Paint an Eskimo holding a spear. 
Thursday In clay, model an Eskimo house. 
Friday In clay, model a seal on a cake of ice. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Paint a squirrel in silhouette. 
Tuesday Paint a lemon. 
Wednesday Paint a girl blowing bubbles. 


Thursday Paint a winter landscape. Moonlight 


scene. Leave foreground white for snow. Make 
sky gray, leaving circular spot unpainted for 
moon. 

Friday Paint skeleton figures playing tag. 

SEAT WoRK 
First Week 

Monday From old calendars cut out all the 2’s and 
3’s. 

Tuesday From old calendars cut out all the 4’s and 
5’s. 


Wednesday Give each child a card divided into 
four oblongs with numbers 1, 2, 3 and 4 at the 
top of each oblong (one in each). 

Also give each child a box of cut-up numbers. Let 
him place all the ones under the one on the card, 
twos under the two, etc. 

Thursday From old calendars cut out all the 6’s 
and 7’s. 

Friday From old calendars cut out all the 8’s, 9’s 
and 10’s. 


Second Week 

Monday From old catalogues cut dishes. 

Tuesday Give each child a piece of paper 9 x 12 
inches. Fold in middle so you will have a book 
form 6 x 9 inches. With a ruler let the child 
mark off three shelves on each inside leaf. Paste 
dishes on shelves. 


Wednesday Complete pasting dishes in the cup- 
board. Stand upright. May be used in a doll 
house. 


Thursday With lentils, make furniture on the desks, 
chairs, tables, beds, etc. 

Friday Color a hektographed picture of children 
coasting. 


Third Week 

Monday Give each child a paper cutting of an Eskimo 
with the word “Eskimo” written upon it. With 
letter boxes make the word in print, three times. 

Tuesday Hektograph a design, as a square within 
a circle. Let pupils color, using only two colors. 

Wednesday Give each child a bunch of colored sticks. 
Sort according to lengths. 

Thursday Same as above. Sort according to colors. 

Friday Give each child an envelope containing four 
sentences in print, each sentence on a separate 
slip of paper. All words in these sentences must 
be familiar words to the children. Also give 
each child the same four sentences in script, 
with words cut apart. Match the sentences. 
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Fourth Week 

Monday Give each child six cards, each card contain- 
ing at the top an oblong of colored paper. Below 
is the written name of the color. With letter 
boxes make the names of the six colors. 

Tuesday Give each child a card, across the top of 
which are the six colors (circles). Also give each 
child an envelope containing two copies of each 
color name, one print and one script. Match 
words and colors. 

Wednesday Give each child a pattern of a rabbit. 
Children cut six rabbits from white paper. Save. 

Thursday Mount rabbits on black or dark blue paper 
making a border. 

Friday Give each child a leaf from an old magazine 


or reader. Cut out all words having three 
letters. 
ARITHMETIC 
First Week 
Monday Fiace numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 on blackboard 


and on cards. Pupils give correct names as 
numbers are indicated. 

Tuesday Recognition of numbers 6 and 7. 

Wednesday Pupils write figure 6 on blackboard. 
Make figures large. 

Thursday Pupils write figure 7 on board. 

Friday Recognition of figure 8. 


Second Week 

Monday Card games to recognize figures from 1 to 
8. Have figures printed on cards. Pupils, in 
turn, select one and name it. If corréct, he is 
allowed to keep it; if not, it must be returned 
to bunch. At the close of the period, the child 
holding the greatest number of cards is the winner. 

Tuesday Read numbers 1 to 8, in lines from left-to 
right, right to left, front to back, etc. Do not 
place numbers in their regular order. 

yee Recognition of signs + ( and) and — 
less). 

Thursday Same as above. Review numbers. 

Friday Recognition of = (are). Review above. 


Third Week 

Monday Read such expressions as 1 + 1 =,6+2 =, 
8—4= ,7—3=. 

Pay no attention to the answers as yet. 
correct forms of expression. 

Tuesday Same as above. 

Wednesday Combinations making 2. 

1+1,2+0,0+2. Use objects. 

‘ Thursday Same as above. Give a few simple prob- 
lems, as “‘If Carl has 1 marble and I give him 1 
more how many will he have?” 

Friday Pupils make up simple problems similar to 
above. 


Just get 


Fourth Week 
Monday Combinations making 3. Use objects. 
Show pupils that there is no difference in results, 
between 2 + 1 = 3, and 1+ 2 = 3. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Simple problems, involving the above 
combinations. 
Thursday Pupils make up their own problems, 
similar to the above. 
Friday Review combinations making 2 and 3. Give 
problems. 
Music 
First Week 
Monday Teach by rote a snow song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Same as above. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Blood 


Medicine 


That originated in a famous doctor’s suc- 
cessful prescription, that is made from the 
purest and best ingredients, that has a 
record of relief'and benefit believed to be 
unequalled the world over—such is 
HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 





There is, at the surface, infinite variety of things; 
at the center there is simplicity and unity of cause, 
—Emerson 
The outer surface of the Dixon Pencils are made 
in an almost infinite variety of shapes and colors, but 
at the center they are —_ simple because they con- 
sist mainly of clay and graphite. It is in the 
blending of these two ingredients, however, that lies 
the secret of the success of 


DIXON’S Gravis PENCILS 


Ask your supply committee to get you DIXON’S 
when buying colored crayons or pencils for school 
work. Tell your pupils to ask for DIXON’S. The 

make your work easier, and the children’s wor! 

better. They have good colors, smooth leads, are 
easily sharpened, retain their points well, and pro- 
duce better work. Other teachers prefer DIXON’S. 
You will if you try them. If you will tell us your 
position in the school world, and also mention this 
publication, samples will be sent you. 


MADE IN JERSEY CITY 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co,, “7.2 





“SIAWVS HOS SLINM 


LAIVHOSHSLSISW 








“YOUR FUTURE” 


be brighter than your past if you let Prof. 
a read your character from your handwriting. 
His accurate sovela tion and helpful advice will enable 
you to realize your desites. Many say he is the best of 
his profession, but write and see ler yourself. Enclose 
1>c. Money back if not satisfied. Address G. 
BS AUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


1914 EUROPEAN TOUR $445 


FIRST CLASS ON STEAMERS USED 

Every expense paid. No extras 

Engnd: Holland, Italy, Switzerland, France, Aus- 
trian 





anaes The Rhine, Cclogne, Wiesbaden, Berlin, 
Dresden, Nurnberg, Munich. 

Scotland acd Ireland optional. 

MARY E. FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chieago 

“Taking charge, with Miss FitzGerald, means giving 

herself literally to the welfare of those with her.” 
—Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Primary Epucation 





WOMEN STARTED IN BUSINESS 
without money, You can make your 
clothes cost ycu nothing, or make a ascel 
livicg selling Priscilla Fabrics, Raincoats, 
Hosiery, Handkerchiefs, etc, at home or 
by personal calls. 

SAMPLES FREE! WRITE Now! Dept. 38. 


Fitzcharles Dry Goods Co., Trenton, N. J, 








THE PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 

of a teacher who desired a school library for 
the use of her ov ont though without 
ae 1 in pogrom Sapna 


no expense to herself or 
in an illustrated booklet issued by rt, oe 


tional Publishing Com ry New 
York, and Chicago. Sead toe it free it free. 





School News 
E. V. Leighton 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND 


An attempt to study the British School 
System results in the belief that there is 
no system. We find agricultural training 
provided for by the Irish Development 
Fund or by the Congested Districts Board 
or by the local authorities or by His 
Majesty’s Government through the Edu- 
cation Grant for Ireland, until the investi- 
gator is glad to stop inquiring as to the 
how provided, and limit questions to 
the what is provided. 

Training in agriculture and farm labor, 
in cattle raising, in the fisheries, in house- 
wifery or domestic service, dressmaking, 
millinery, lace making, cooking, and sew- 
ing, are provided by some one or other 
department of government in practically 
every part of Ireland. Especially note- 
worthy is the work of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board in providing instruction in 
lace making for girls in remote districts. 
One such teacher in Donegal received 
for her services £52 per year, with a 
fortnight’s vacation. Unfortunately the 
flooding of the American shops with Irish 
crochet made in Armenia and Turkey by 
whole villages in the pay of our big de- 
partment stores has taken away Ireland’s 
best matket and it is probable that Parlia- 
ment may be asked to consider the situa- 
tion. The earnings of all the lace classes 
in 1912 (Congested District Board Classes 
only) amounted to £30,616. 


CLEANSING OF CHILDREN IN LIVERPOOL 


The Public Health Department of the 
city of Liverpool, by printed notice warns 
parents to clean the person and clothing 
of children found in a filthy or verminous 
condition. If the notice is not complied 
with in twenty-four hours or if the cleans- 
ing is not properly done, “‘the child will 
be removed from the school and cleansed 
at one of the Corporation Cleansing Sta- 
tions and the child’s hair will be cut, 
should this be found necessary, in order 
to completely cleanse the head.” 

The law further provides and the notice 
reads, “If, after the child has been com- 
pulsorily cleansed by the Council, you 
again allow the child to become filthy 
or verminous, proceedings will be taken 
against you under Section 122 of the Chil- 
dren Act, 1908, and, upon conviction, 
you will be liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding ten shillings. 


Nose Drity 


In Toronto, Lina L. Rogers is carrying 
out really effective work in school hygiene. 
One novel feature is the “‘Nose Drill.” 
No child appears at school without a 
handkerchief and all are acquainted with 
the reasons which make it desirable 
to keep the nasal passages clean. The 
school physicians predict a decrease in 
cases of catarrh, adenoids, and nose and 
throat affections. 


NiGHT SCHOOLS AND REGISTRATION FEES 


Even New York experiences the usual 
trouble with night schools —large regis- 
tration, later falling off in attendance. 
Superintendent Maxwell suggests the 
remedy usually advocated, payment of a 
registration fee “‘to be returned to those 
reasonably regular in attendance.” 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


YS bors Operettas, Mosical Piece, Feet Finger Pye, 
d Songs. 


Songs, 
Plays Faced octeaiimen | Bpecial Entertainments road 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
s, etc. Suitable for all ages an . oe 
catalogue Froe. Every Teacher Shouka have 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, ‘Chicago 

















\M/ _ FAcTory To You 
wo. 1671 For or 
Catalog with attracti free 
quest, Special either style of pins here illus- 
trated with an letters and figures, one or 








ILLINOIS a SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
FOUNDED IN 1880 


Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter the 
nursing profession. 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), and f good moral character, 
having had one yesr of High Schcol instruction or its 
educational equivasent. 

The instruction covers a period of three years, includ- 
nge preliminary course. 

he schol catalogue and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation tu the Superintendent cf Nurses, 


MARY C. WHEELER, R.N., 408 Honore St., Chicago, Ill. 


The mentqeeuts Method in Rome 


‘ou are ingrossted | In my investigation 
bel ee of the Montressorr Meruop 
om Rome, and my peaction adaptation of 
the Methcd to the American Schcol for little 
children I will be glad to send illustrated pam- 
phlet on request. Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 

T . Triining course 

























Directress, 

begins October Ist. 
American Montessori Teacher-Training School 

Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ¢a'sorue mattes 
* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment go Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, En‘ tertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 


Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffa, Needles, Sewing Card 


Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A, J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


POST CARDS 
Christmas cond New Year Cards 
Magnificent assortment from 25c. per 100 up 
Sample package of 20 penny cards or 10 higher a. 
cards for 10c. 
Teachers, Boys and Girls wanted to act as agents. 
Views of Historical Philadelphia 50c per 190. Should 
be in every collection. 


POST CARD DISTRIBUTING CO. 


725 Arch Street ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 
School Dept. 


“THE GYPSY PICNIC” 


The Little Musical Play—which is the most 
talked about Children’s Entertainment ever 
written. 

Interesting and entertaining. Catchy Music, 
easy to learn, but awful hard to forget. The 
melodies linger. 

Copy mailed for examination for 3 cents 
postage. To be returned or paid for. 

Price of book, 35 cents 


ARTHUR RADCLIFFE PUB. CO., Dept. DT 
216 MULBERRY STREET, MILLVILLE, N. J. 











WHY. NOT BE AN ARTIST? 
. siDy siraying At hos home under 
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Artist's Outfit FREE to Ewroled Students 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, E04Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek, 


For Pupils 
Backward in Reading 
Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 
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(Continued from page 60) 
Thursday Teach by rote a bunny song. (‘Tracks 
in the Snow” is good.) 
Friday Complete above. 


Second Week 

Monday Teach by rote a skating song. 

Tuesday Complete above. 

Wednesday Teach by rote a New Year song. 

Thursday Same as above. 

Friday Complete New Year’s song and review others. 

Third Week 

Monday Teach by rote an Eskimo song. Be watch- 
ful of tone quality. See that breathing is done at 
the end of phrases. 

Tuesday Eskimo song, continued. 

Wednesday Complete above song. 

Thursday Individual singing of above song. Then 
let some child sing two or three phrases of the 
song, while another child completes it. 

Friday Same as above. 


Fourth Week 
Monday ‘Teach another snow song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Complete above. 
Thursday Review all songs of the first half year. 
Friday Same as above. Watch breathing and tone 
quality. 


WRITING 


First Week 


Monday Letter “d.” Large blackboard work. 
Tuesday Letter “d.” 

Wednesday Word “dime.” 

Thursday ,Same as above. 

Friday Word “to.” 


Second Week 


Monday Word “ten.” 
Tuesday Word “cents.” 
Wednesday Words “ten cents.” 
Thursday Letter “k.” 

Friday Same as above. 


Third Week 


Monday Word “kite.” 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Letter “b.” 
Thursday Word “be.” 
Friday Word “bed.” 


Fourth Week 


Monday Word “bead.” 

Tuesday Same as above. 

Wednesday Letter “1.” 

Thursday Word “lead.” 

Friday Word “lame.” Throughout the month let 
half the class work at the board while other half 
make work with lentils. Then change about. 





Paper Cutting for Poster— Coasting Scene 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT YEAR OF 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


“The period through which we are 
living, in its display of scientific accom- 
plishment and clashing social forces, is 
the most broadly significant and humanly 
spectacular in the forty-three years of the 
existence of The Century Magazine,” 
says an editorial in The Century. 

It is the avowed ambition of the maga- 
zine, say its publishers, to be as nearly 
as possible representative of the times 
in which we live. Believing that fiction 
is virtually the only effective means of 
approaching the minds of millions of 
intelligent persons, The Century will de- 
vote about half of each issue during the 
coming year to fiction. In a magazine of 
the size of The Century, this amount of 
space given to fiction leaves a great many 
pages which as usual will be devoted to art 
and poetry and to such papers as those 
on immigration by Professor Edward A. 
Ross of the University of Wisconsin, by 
W. Morgan Shuster, author of “The 
Strangling of Persia,” on subjects of 
international interest; for example, “Have 
We a Foreign Policy?” and “Shall the 
Filipinos have a Fourth of July?” 

Always a leader in the art field, The 
Century will continue to make a number 
of interesting experiments in various 
reproductive processes. With its corps 
of artist-engravers and its elaborate art 
department, The Century is able to get 
effects in full color and in “Century color- 
tone’’ that are impossible in less carefully 
printed and designed magazines. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
Summer School, June 15 to August 11 





Kindergarten Course 
All Kindergarten subjects 
Montessori Met Cc 
and Junior years. 


Primary Course 

Montessori Methods. ; : 

Primary Methods. Haudwork credits applied on regu- 
lar Primary course. ae 

Resident dormitory adjoining College. 

For full information address 


redits applied on Freshman 


Box 31 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 












You can have a better school and better pay next year if 
you will let us train you for it. You should start now. 
One of our students on just reported an increase from 
$65 to $125 per 


YUNG DO YOU WANT A BETTER 
ATHOME) SCHOOL? i= 


course. Our Normal and Primary Methods courses have been prepared by 
educators cf national reputation. The lessons are carefully graded ind you 
will receive at every step the most pair othe personal attention from in- 
structors who are college graduates and who have had years cf successful 
ge as school teachers. This means that you will advance if you 
will devote part of your spare time this fall to steey- Write for our 
money back guaranty. You cannot stand still. Tuke a forward step 
te-day by writing for full particulars. The future will hold in store for 
you only what you store up in the present. 
TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY 

Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text-books, cach specially prepared for our work, are 
furnished with every enrollmcnt. They are designed solely for the one who 
studies by correspondence. We have had fifteen years of successful work 
to speak for us. Courses are accredit+d at more than twenty-five great 
schcols——a guarantee of excelleace. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO-DAY. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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ace to Rest and Get 


SACRED HEART ‘SANITARIUM, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Finest Accommodations — 17-Acre a or all run-down conditions. Baths and apparatus of every descrip- 
tion for the successful treatment of Nervousness, Rheumatism, Heart and Stomach Troubles. Non-Sectarian. 
Write Sister Superior, or Dr. Stack for Booklet J. 





Short-Story Writing | 


COURSE of forty lessons in the 

history, form. structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 
their talents to account. 

May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
prove is practical. It means recog- 





One student writes: 1 know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
I am feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 

We also offer courses in Photo- 
play Writing, Versification and 

‘oetics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
of them under professors in Harvard, 


nition, accepted manuscripts and Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
checks from editors. colleges. 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
Dr. Esenwein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. J 


FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


chapped hands, face or lips. Eczema, chilblains, burns, bruises, cuts, etc., use 
J. L. HOWES’ BALM 


made from the flower of the oil palm from Liberia. 
as applied. One trial proves its efficacy. 
For free sample bottle address: 


““HOWES,” 31 EAST 27th STREET, NEW YORK CITY Room 61 




















No grease, does not soil, and dries as soon 
Large 3 oz. bottle, 25 cents. Sent by Parcel Post. 








SPECIAL 
DESIGNS FOR 
‘THE FEBRUARY 
HOLIDAYS 


Ww 









Portrait 
on Horseback 
Tomb 







Vernon 


Border 


Calendar 


24 x 36 


Embossed Gummed Seals, 50 of one kind in a box, 10 cents, pustpaid. Flag Seals, 
Flag-Shield Seals, Ribbon-Bow Seals, Heart and Arrow Seals, 


Violet Seals, Chick and Egg Seals. 
Gummed Hearts, i ‘ 
U. S. Muslin Flags (sold in dozens « 
14 x 24, per dozen, 60 cents: 20 x 36, J 
U. S. Wool Bunting Flags, best quality, 6 ft. x 3 ft., 
postpaid, $2.85. 


FIVE CENT LITERATURE FOR 


4th Grade: Longfellcw Booklet; 





100 in a package, 34 inch, 15 cents, 114 inch, 20 cents. 
aly) p meng 
per dozen, $1.25. 


FEBRUARY 
2nd Gr:de: Boyhood of Washington, Boyhood of Linccla, Hiawatha and Its 
Author; 3rd Grade: Story of Washington, Story of Lincoln, Story of Longfellow; 
15 Selecticns from Longfellow: 5th an 


BEST IN THE 
WORLD 

FIVE CENTS EACH 
WHY PAY MORE? 


Heart and Ribbo1 Border 
Mailing the Valentine 
Awaiting the Postman 
The Valentine Postman 


EASTER STENCILS 
Easter Lilies 
Easter Lilies f 
Little Chicks | 
Rabbits’ Head 








Any Twelve Stencils Mailed With- 
out Folding for Fifty Cents. 
Unfolded Stencils Last Three 
Times as Long as Folded Ones. 


s 











Set No. 10 Ideal Busy Work Stencils contains 








20 Washington, Lincoln and Patriotic designs, 4 x 5 Running Ribbits Border 

inches, for making Booklet Covers, Sewing Cards and Group of Rabbits 

Designs fer Coloring. Price, postpaid, 12 cents a set. Old Hen and Chicks 
Dutch Girls with Eggs 


Ideal Stamping Compounii for transferring Busy 
Work Stercils, dces not rub nor smear. 12 cents a 
box, pestpaid. 


Rabbits with Eggs 

Cross with Lilies 

“He is Risen” 

Grades: Speeches of Lincoln, Washington’s Farewell Address, etc., Ten Selections 
from Longfellow. (Sirgle copics, 6 cenis each.) 

Washington Day Entertainments, 30 cents; Lincoln Day Entertainments, 2: 
cents; Special Days in the Primary Grades, 15c; The Days We Celebrate, 25c. 

Fine Portrait of Washingion, Lincoin or Longfellow, 14 x 17, postpaid, $1.20; 
Framed in 2 inch Oak and Boxed for Shipment, $2.50 each. 

A Superb Bust of George Washington or Abraham Lincoln, 30 inches high, 
in either Ivory or Bronze finish, by express, charges collect, at a special price oi 
$5.50: both for $10.00. These are pieces of statuary that any school may be 
proud toown. 24 inch Bust of either Washington cr Lincoln, n«t prepaid, $4.00; 
18 inch Bust of either Washington or Lircoln, not prepaid, $2.00. 

A Specially Fine 34 inch Bust of Henry W. Longfell.w, Ivory or Bronze finish, 
$11.00, express extra; 18 inch Bust, $2.00. 


ter Lilies Seals, 


6x9, per dozen, 19 cents: 
postpaid, $2.00: 8 ft. x 4 ft., 


higher 


Our 100 Page 1914 CATALOG of Schoo! Supplies, Teachers’ Aids, Kindergarten and Construction Material FREE if you mention PRIMARY EDUCATION 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 338E West 63d Street, Chicago,*Ill. 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary EDUCATION, 


A Reform in School Seats 


We are glad to,note that many city’schools are making 
an effort to imp#™ve the ordinary school desk and seat in 
grades above the first primary. Chicago is trying the 
experiment in several rooms of desks with a top slant of 
thirty-five degrees, and Detroit has equipped one of its 
schools with movable chairs and tables similar to those in 
use in the ordinary business office. PRmImMARY EDUCATION 
has, from time to time, published pictures of first grade 
primary classes thus comfortably equipped. We hope 
that the reform is growing and that it will not be confined 
to a few city schools. 





Our Apathetic Children 


Everyone seems to be crying out at present against the 
intellectual passivity of our children. As one teacher 
expressed it, “‘Do what I will, all they do is to sit back and 
watch me teach.” If this is generally true, is the educational 
system entirely at fault and will a general reorganization of 
matters scholastic waken our children up? Will Mon- 
tessori methods applied in their early years stimulate the 
children’s initiative, or shall we hold with Professor Mc- 
Murry that teaching will only cease to be artificial when 
every subject taught is justified in the eyes of the pupil? 
Do we not, as always, lay too great stress on methods and 
system and organization — even on subject-matter? 

We are sometimes tempted to think that schools are of 
little value except as they afford opportunity for the child 
to fall under the influence of the various personalities 
of his teachers and fellow-pupils. Who has not seen 
a class, dull and apathetic under one teacher, become sud- 
denly alert and full of questioning under another? The 
methods of both may have been equally sound pedagogi- 
cally, but one had something that the other lacked, some 
quality that could be communicated to her pupils. It has 
yet to be proved whether a machine shop develops a boy’s 
initiative any more effectively than a lesson in grammar or 
geography — although it may be more useful as affording 
him an immediate means of livelihood. Given a good 
teacher with a small class and a normal child will be inter- 
ested in almost any subject she may choose to introduce. 
In our efforts to reform the system, are we not in some 
danger of replacing it with another equally inflexible? 
We cannot help thinking that if more initiative were given 
the teacher, and classes were smaller, we should find our 
children as mentally alert as ever they were. Professor 
Hanus’ recommendations for the city of New York seem 
to us, in this respect, equally applicable everywhere. He 
says: 

“We accordingly suggest that great relief and improve- 
ment would follow the gradual adoption of different courses 
of study and syllabi for schools in different parts of the 
city — these courses to be worked out by the principals 
and teachers, aided by the best of their superior officers; 
and that these courses be tried long enough to show their 
value or otherwise. (It is conceivable that each school 
in the city might advantageously have an appropriate 
course of study, differing, to some extent at least, from every 
other.) This would bring professional insight, life, and 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


enthusiasm into the schools, where now there is passive or 
restive conformity to what is undoubtedly regarded, justly 
or unjustly, as a prescribed routine, with its deadening 
effect on pupils and teachers. The present conditions point 
to an enormous loss of educational opportunity, to say 
nothing of money. We urgently recommend that this plan 
be seriously considered, and if possible acted on without 
delay.” 

Anyhow such a plan would develop the teacher’s ini- 
tiative and make teaching immensely more interesting 
except for those whose nature it is to shirk responsibility. 


Utilitarian English 


The aims and the results of English teaching are so 
various that the public schools sometimes seem to lack 
any predetermined plan in the matter. As for adjusting 
the English teaching to the pupils’ interests in other direc- 
tions, the idea seems not to occur to most teachers. Last 
month we published an article showing how the pupils’ 


. work in Agriculture and English could be made mutually 


helpful. Here is a brief statement of the English work 
done in the Industrial School of Beverly, Mass., based 
om the same idea. 

The utilitarian rather than the cultural value of this 
subject is emphasized in the teaching. The term “expres- 
sion”’ conveys the best idea of the method and aim in 
handling this work; we shall be satisfied if the average 
boy attending this school will finally possess the ability 
to express even a simple train of thought with accuracy 
and conciseness whether orally or in writing. Material 
derived from the factory and school experience of pupils 
is abundant and constantly used in writing reports of shop 
operations, descriptions of hand and machine tools, actual 
letter writing in sending for catalogs or other material, 
exact statement in formulating rules for mathematical 
operations performed, etc. 

Spelling is a regular exercise, the words being those found 


in daily work. Each student is supplied with a notebook 


which he has indexed and in which he has set down words 
which either he or his classmates have misspelled. Careful 
watch for misspelled words is kept by the instructors 
and these are at once added to the lists. Other devices 
are used to promote good spelling, but the spelling list thus 
made is the essential thing. 

The regular writing of notebooks is becoming more and 
more important as a medium for expression. Several 
periods a week are given to this work under supervision 
of the instructors, and this furnishes a tangible record of 
the student’s progress in clear thinking and equally clear 
expression. 

The reading of magazines and other periodicals is fostered 
by the school reading room containing the following list 
of periodicals, which are constantly and profitably used: 


American Machinist Literary Digest 
Century McClure’s 

Collier’s Weekly Saturday Evening Post 
Engineering Index Recreation 

Industrial Engineering Scientific American 
Popular Mechanics World’s Work 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
on by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” > 


‘ 


e of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 








CLASSES FOR SPECIAL CHILDREN 

That twelve out of every one hundred 
pupils at the threshold of the public 
schools are “mentally unusual” and need 
special treatment, if possible apart from 
other children, is the conclusion reached 
by Dr. Arnold Gesell, of Yale University, 
in a publication just issued by the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

“Take an ordinary kindergarten and 
first grade, with a combined enrollment 
of one hundred pupils,’ says Dr. Gresell. 
“Among this number we may expect to 
find at least one child feeble-minded; 
one child who stutters; two or three who 
seriously lisp; another extremely anemic; 
a badly spoiled child; another babyish — a 
year or two retarded in mental or moral 
growth; and still another morally weak. 
There will be one ‘negative’ child — 
passive, colorless; one over-sensitive, 
nervous child; one superficially preco- 
cious child; another distinctly superior 
— eager, ardent, imaginative, sociable.” 


Tue SpecrAL CLass 

“For some of these children there is no 
better disposition than prompt assign- 
ment to a special class, the special class 
method having been put into successful 
operation for thirteen different types of 
children. But even the special classes— 
particularly the so-called ungraded classes 
for backward children that have been es- 
tablished in our large cities — are greatly 
in need of inventory. 

“The diversity of the ungraded class 
membership is often pathetically pic- 
turesque. Here is the roll call for one 
such class in a large eastern city: twenty- 
four boys, sixteen girls; nationalities, 
Norwegian, French, Irish, Armenian, Ital- 
ian, Austrian, American, Chinese; names 
range from James Moriarity and Ong 
Yung to Arcangelo Christiano and Nishan 
Kalehadoarian; ages range from sixteen to 
eighteen, mentality, from giggling im- 
becility to ambitious intelligence; mo- 
rality, from truancy, cigarette smoking, 
and thieving to good behavior; parentage, 
noted in special cases, includes a drunken 
mother, an insane father, and in three 
instances, gypsies; physical condition, 
from partial blindness and deafness, and 
spinal trouble and anemia, to vigorous 
physical health. Think of the problem 
before this teacher, who may not even 
have a working definition of feeble- 
mindedness in her consciousness to aid 
her in classification and instruction!” 


CLASSIFICATION EVERYWHERE 

In the opinion of Dr. Gesell, the time 
is coming when all our large municipal 
school systems, and perhaps county 
educational systems as well, will have the 
equivalent of a department of child classi- 
fication and special classes. ‘Child classi- 
fication is the basis of child hygiene,” he 
declares, ‘“‘but it is more. The primary 
school may develop into a sociological 
clearing agency for the discovery and 
registration of all children who, when 
adults, may prove socially dependent, 
defective, or dangerous. Child classi- 
fication thus becomes a part of the task 
of social hygiene as well.” 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Connection 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





TEACHERS’ 
yn Ci Ja, i Oe ¢ 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 


—=-BREWE 














Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
Seventeenth Year 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 


101i TREMONT ST... soma BOSTON, MASS. 











Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


5 has filled these positions in public and private schools 

SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board te 

the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 

$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, , Primary, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, ‘9800, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Pbh.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


ion 








This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home ened 50,000 Students. 


OAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 
A N A GENCY is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells is something but if it 
you about them THAT is asked to recommend 


you that is more. ows Be ECOMMENDS ° 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Of Boston, 


~ TEAGHER’S EXGHANG 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 

















Recommends college and nor- 


Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


". Pratt Teacher’s Agency s-Fsser 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager ° od 70 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
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This is acknowledged to be the best list of 


STORY PRIMERS 
AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 
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II. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 

Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 


by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the 
Fox 


“he cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


II. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 
Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o My Thumb — Tom 
Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 


I. The Cat School (European Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


II. The Nixie Well—The Goat 


and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 


By M. HEten BECKWITH. 
Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 
A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 

from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. [ 

Cloth. Each, 40 cents." 


aes Esop’s Fables Vols. I and 


Illustrated. Largetype. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 





Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 





DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
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Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
onderful Cats 
A Dialogue Primer — First Year 
Edited, with additions, by Jon RuskKIN. 
Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 


Fully illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Plays for Little Players 
For First or Second Years 


By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 

The dramatic -form of Childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large. 


Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30/cents. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 

This is a book for Youngest Readers, but 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both old 
and young. 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, 
which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 

They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among the 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. / 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 
By Etta M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 
impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. There 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ing and speaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 


For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly “A World for Little Ac- 
tors,” who, both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, 
each treated first as a story and then as a play. 


Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


50 Bromfield Street 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


Sy THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” an 
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NOTES 


SAVING TIME IN EDUCATION 


There is a waste of at least two years 
in the present plan of American education. 
This is the conclusion reached by a com- 
mittee of prominent educators in a report 
on “Economy of Time in Education,” 
just issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education. 

This conclusion follows an investigation 
lasting nearly ten years by a committee 
of the National Education Association, of 
which President James H. Baker, of the 
University of Colorado, is chairman. 
The committee have endeavored to form 
a plan that would do away with the two- 
year loss. They propose that six years 
be assigned to the elementary school 
instead of eight as at present; that the 
high school period be from ages twelve 
to eighteen, divided into two parts, of 
four and two years each; that college 
work extend from eighteen to twenty, 
or sixteen to twenty, according to the 
method of distributing the last two 
secondary years; and that graduate or 
professional work at a university cover 
the years from twenty to twenty-four. 
This would enable boys and girls to get 
ample vocational training after the age of 
twelve; it would enable those who go 
on to college to get through their college 
work at the age of twenty; and it would 
save the professional man from having 
to wait until twenty-seven to start his 
professional career. 

The report insists that the present 
elementary course is too long; that the 
ground now covered in eight years can be 
covered just as efficiently in six, allowing 
secondary work to begin at the age of 
twelve. To save on elementary schooling 
they urge: “Choose the most important 
subjects and the most important topics; 
make a distinction between first-rate facts 
and principles and tenth-rate. Confine 
the period of elementary education to 
mastering the tools of education. Include 
the last two years of the present elemen- 
tary school in the period of secondary 
education and begin the study of foreign 
language, elementary algebra, constructive 
geometry, elementary science, and history 
two years earlier than at present. ” 

Emphasis is laid on the necessity of 
concentrating on a few valuable studies: 
“The great mistake of our education is to 
suppose that quantity and strain con- 
stitute education. Education is a ques- 
tion of doing a few essential things well 
and without overstrain. The college has 
committed a grievous mistake in de- 
manding ever more in quantity rather 
than in quality produced under condi- 
tion of healthy, normal development.” 

The report takes up the problem of 
saving time in education from the point 
of view of the college, the -school, and 
society at large, as well as of the individual 
pupil; and it contains opinions on every 
phase of the question from representative 
school men and the general public. 





GRADE TEACHERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CRITIC TEACHERS FOR 
NORMAL SCHOOLS wanted every day of the year at good salaries and in the 
best schools. 10,700 positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business,’ 

sent free. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ili., or Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. 





It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (()-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 

















The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
ncy for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. Services free to school o —_ 4 
CHARLES Ww. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 
120 TREMONT STREET 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY % goston, mass. 


Has first class vacancies now. Recommends on employer’s request. Teachers and officers for public and private 
schools, normal and technical schools, colleges and universities. Register now for the season of 1914-15. 


JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 





Established 33 years. Operates locally and nationally. 1000 teachers 
needed. Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations, 
205 D 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 
We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. No fee until placed 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR THACHERNS:!: 
Weare the Agency for securing eae for teachers in Colorado, Oklahoma, South am Wyoming, Oregon, 


Washington, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, Tore haat aN =e 


New Mexico, California, Nebraska, Arizona, Mon-faa ROCKY NT TEA CHERS' 


tana and Nevada. WRITE US TO-DAY, for 
ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 





free Booklet, showing how we place most of our 
teachers outright. We place teachers trom the 
Kindergarten to the University 








It pays —to pay—to get— more pay. Register Now! 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. $17 Masonic Temple, Denver , Col. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 316 Journal Bidg., Portland, ‘Ore. 
1847 U Street, Washington, D. C. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 ‘E. Jackson Blod. , Chicago, Til. 343 Douglas Bilig., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual. free. 











AN OPPORTUNE BOOK 


THE CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


By FREDERICK SCHWATKA 


A New Edition. Delightfully Bound and Illustratec 
Contains 212 Pages. Bound in Cloth. 
Price, $1.25, Postpaid 


The illustrations are abundant, interesting, and tell a 
story without words. The teacher who has this book to 
fall back upon when she takes up this subject will be rich 
in resource, and the children who are fortunate enough 
to get it for a supplementary reader will devour it like 
“Arabian Nights.” 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston | NewYork Chicago 
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Studying Music Appreciation. Pupils pointing out motif. Seattle, Wash. 





With a Victor you can teach music 
with the real music itself 


For the first time in history this is now possible, and it marks the 
greatest advance movement ever made in school music, 

The course of study embodied in the book, “What We Hear in Music”, 
is a thorough and comprehensive work in music history and appreciation, 
illustrated at every point by Victor Records, 

A Victor in the school furnishes the only practical method for the real 
study of music. 

It 2//ustrates music to the pupils—teaches them through the medium of 
the actual voices of the world’s greatest singers and the actual music of the 

most famous musicians. 

That is why the Victor is being rapidly adopted by 
high schools, universities, colleges, conservatories, and 
other institutions everywhere. 

And because of its all-around usefulness in every 
branch of school work as well as in music study, the Victor 
is today in actual use in the schools of more than goo of 
the leading cities throughout the country. 

How long will it be before there is a Victor in your 
school? Why wait another day when any Victor dealer 
will gladly send the special school 
Victor to your school for a thorough 
trial? 








Victor XXV 


900 spedial quctelion Write to us for booklets and full in- 
to schools only 


formation, and we'll arrange for a demon-} 
Son bebe an eh aioe stration right in your own school. 

pe Educational Department 

spomsible people.” Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 





























